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The Sixth American Photographic Salon 


Cc. YARNALL ABBOTT 


HERE is a tradition to the effect 

that if photographs are chosen by a 

jury of photographers a premium is 
set upon merely technical merits to the 
exclusion of the pictorial idea. As a re- 
sult of this tradition, the promoters of 
photographic exhibitions frequently select, 
in composing their juries, painters, or 
men closely connected with the art of 
painting, with the praiseworthy idea of 
ensuring thereby the establishment of a 
high artistic standard. 

Curiously enough, in actual practice 
this idea never seems to justify itself. The 
finest open exhibitions of pictorial pho- 
tography that have ever been held have 
been entirely in the hands of juries of 
photographers, and those exhibitions for 
which painters have served, or have been 
given the credit of serving, have repre- 
sented a much more general scope and a 
far lower average of merit. 

The Sixth American Salon is no excep- 
tion to this rule. The standard is not high. 
Fully two-thirds of the work shown 
should have no place in what purports to 
be a “Salon,” representative of the best 
work of the present period. 

There can be, of course, no question as 
to the desirability of the holding of general 
photographic exhibitions of pictorial char- 
acter. We see entirely too few of them in 
this country. Considered from this point 
of view the present show has much to 
commend it, though it is too large and too 
indiscriminate to have the value that it 


might as an educator of the popular taste, 

For, fundamentally, the object of the 
whole thing is to demonstrate to the pic- 
ture-loving public that photography may 
be a means of individual artistic expres- 
sion; and, obviously, the educational value 
of the fine work which a show may con- 
tain — and which this show undoubtedly 
does — is lessened by the inclusion, under 
the same auspices, of work which is con- 
ventional, without artistic intent or which 
is simply “bad art.” 

From the two hundred and fifty prints 
which compose this exhibition a group of 
fifty or sixty or, perhaps, even seventy- 
five could be selected which would be of 
unquestioned high quality and which 
would make a show which the most carp- 
ing critic could not dream of depreciating. 

In the American section a remarkable 
group is shown by the little club of Buffalo 
men who call themselves “The Photo- 
Pictorialists.” Four of these workers — 
Anthony, Lidbury, Porterfield and Sides 
—may be said to have developed a 
“school” that is almost as distinctive as 
that established by the Barbizon school of 
painters. Their work in landscape is 
characterized by a certain “bigness” and 
breadth of composition and, occasionally, 
as in Lidbury’s “A Modulation,” by an 
extraordinary richness and depth of color. 
Porterfield’s ‘Italian Woodland Eve- 
ning,” while not quite so sumptuous in its 
color-suggestion, possesses a somber dig- 
nity which is most satisfying. His “Sun- 
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Worshiper” is an effective Japanesque 
composition which carries well, as does his 
“‘Lowlands in Jersey””— one of the most 
satisfactory compositions in the show. 
Sides’ “In the Valley” is a fine, rich spot 
on the wall, but not quite pleasing in the 
balance of its masses. Anthony’s ‘‘ Moon- 
light” is interesting, as is his “Albright 
Art-Gallery,” though, in the latter, the 


patch of light in the foreground seems ° 


untrue. 

The only one of the Photo-Pictorialists 
to try his hand at figure-work is Mr. 
Thibaudeau. He shows four large heads, 
rather unfortunately presented in heavy 
dark frames and, to me, quite lacking in 
interest. 

A very notable print, which has much in 
common with the landscape-work of the 
Buffalo group, is Cushman’s ‘Meadow 
Fantasy,”’ which also shows a remarkable 
richness of tone and an unusual and most 
charming composition of curving lines. 

Chislett’s “‘ Winter on the River” is dig- 
nified and fine in quality and worthy to 
hang in any company. His “ Winter on a 
Winding Stream” is also very attractive, 
particularly on account of its richness of 
tone and suggestion of color, though it is 
more conventional as a composition. 
“The Phantom City” seems too gray and 
colorless, though it possesses considerable 
charm. 

It is a curious fact, by the way, that the 
color-suggestion of a print seems to be 
very little dependent upon the actual in- 
troduction of pigments. Many a mono- 
chrome subject, like Chislett’s ‘‘ Winter 
on a Winding Stream,” or the Lidbury or 
Cushman previously mentioned, creates 
an illusion of color that is more striking 
and much more true than that produced 
by the prints in which pigments have been 
used. An illustration of this is afforded 
by Eiler’s ‘On the Lake,” in which, while 
color is actually present, it is so untrue 
that the illusion is hindered rather than 
helped. 

Compare the color in this print with 
that in Demachy’s “Brittany,” a beautiful 
example of the oil-process, in which color 
is so strongly suggested that it is hard to 
realize that it is not present 


Probably this feeling of ‘color’ is 
largely a question of scale of tone. There 
is no doubt that the suggestion can be 
helped by the use of a liberal range of 
values, and probably by a rather low key, 
as in the Demachy example just men- 
tioned. Randall’s “Speedway” has it and 
is a very successful print, unusual and 
striking in composition, though, perhaps, 
a trifle too “woolly.” Mr. Randall would 
do well to dispossess himself of the idea 
that fuzziness, as such, will make a pic- 
ture. His “Park Bridge,” while charming 
in tone, is ruined by the total lack of ac- 
cent and differentiation of planes. His 
“Fountain” is even worse. Here diffusion 
has gone to the extreme of total elimina- 
tion of form. 

Another exhibitor, who seems to labor 
under the same delusion as Mr. Randall, 
is Mr. P. L. Anderson. His ‘ Mist on the 
Hudson”’ is an unusual composition which 
might well have been saved by a little 
more drawing. It suggests, not mist, but 
a serious impairment of vision. “In 
Chelsea Square”’ is better, but the strength 
and solidity of the old church-tower are 
lost by the unnecessary diffusion and the 
spot of light on the foreground figure is 
too high. “Summer Sunlight” and 
“Girl with Camera Work” are pleasant in 
their close values, but even here a slight 
strengthening of drawing would effect an 
enormous improvement. In the latter 
print the accent falls on the rather clumsy 
spot of the book instead of on the face — 
the center of interest — where it rightly 
belongs. 

Arthur Marshall’s ‘‘ Dublin,” effective 
as it is, is another example of the loss 
through too much diffusion. Strengthen- 
ing of the dark mass of the vessel, in the 
foreground, would have thrown the whole 
thing into relation. 

I hold no brief against diffusion of focus. 
It is a natural outgrowth of the move- 
ment against the wiry hardness of pre- 
pictorial days, but must be used with due 
regard for the character of the subject. 
One of the charms of photography is its 
ability to indicate the texture of surfaces, 
and this quality is almost certain to be lost 
where extreme diffusion is employed. 
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An example of the beauty which may 
exist in straight photography is furnished 
by W. and G. Parrish’s charming “Closed 
Door”— a beautiful arrangement in which 
the texture and quality of drapery, flesh 
and surroundings are exceedingly well 
rendered. The figure is perfectly placed, 
and the accents furnished by the dark 
spot of the hair and the two subordinate 
spots of shadow are balanced with great 
skill. There is no striving here after an 
effect which could have been better pro- 
duced by the brush or the etcher’s needle; 
it is the use of photography to create an 
effect of which no other medium would be 
as capable. 

Much the same praise should be given 
to Nichols’ “ Flower-Study,” in which the 
space is admirably filled and in which the 
texture of the flowers has been remarkably 
well suggested. 

Baron de Meyer’s flower-study “‘The 
Glass,” fine as it is, seems to suffer by 
comparison with Mr. Nichols’ distin- 
guished print. It is a study of values 
rather than one of flowers. The glass is 
well suggested, but the flowers might be 
made of paper or chewing-gum. . 

Another print which owes its charm 
largely to the purely photographic qual- 
ities of what I may call ‘‘daintiness” of 
drawing and cameo-like detail is Phillips’ 
“Chioggia.” It is most satisfying in tone 
and arrangement, but seems a little lack- 
ing in the differentiation of the planes. 
Here is a case where a shade of diffusion 
in the drawing of the background build- 
ings would have been desirable as tending 
to indicate the stratum of shimmering at- 
mospheré which must have divided them 
from the center of interest — the group of 
fishing-boats. Mr. Phillips’ ‘Ponte 
Vecchio” is a little less of a picture, but 
has much charm of tone and quality. His 
“Argolian Shepherd” is a good subject 
handled in a totally commonplace manner, 
while “A Turkish Watercraft”— another 
fine subject — is most unfortunately put 
in the space. 

A much better “Watercraft” is that in 
Mrs. Willard’s ‘“‘Coming into Port,” an 
interesting gum-print, well composed, 
with the exception of the too perpendicular 


line of the sail, but in which the quality of 
the water has been somewhat impaired 
by one or two lapses in technique. ‘Old 
Normandy Houses” is very effective, but 
I feel that, in breaking the line of shadow 
in the lower left-hand corner, Mrs. Willard 
has allowed the fascinating possibilities 
of gum to blind her to the truth. 

Shreve’s three prints bring us back to 
the question of color. They are among the 
few examples of multiple gum in the show 
and demand attention, if only for the skill 
which they demonstrate in the handling of 
this difficult medium. All three are pleas- 
ing in composition — notably “Cedars in 
the Afternoon” and “‘ Windswept”’— but, 
considered as color, leave much to be de- 
sired. It is impossible to avoid the criti- 
cism that this is ‘“‘studio-work’”’— not 
representing a clearly-defined scheme in 
which the several steps, from the making 
of the exposure up to the final printing, 
were carried out with a conviction as to 
the eventual message which the print was 
to convey. Yet this is big work along pic- 
torial lines and worthy careful consider- 
ation. 

Much the same criticism applies to 
Zimmerman’s four prints. Serious pic- 
torial efforts as they are, all fall short, to 
my way of thinking, in just the quality for 
which their maker most strove — that of 
color. From this standpoint “A Country 
Road” is probably the most successful, as 
it is also as a composition of masses. The 
line of the road is, however, rather un- 
fortunate. ‘“‘Blanchisseuses” is very well 
composed and there is much that is digni- 
fied and effective in “A Grand Canyon.” 
“Scala Santa” is a most interesting sub- 
ject, but seems heavy and clogged as to 
color and a little unbalanced as a compo- 
sition. 

Smith’s “‘The Dock” is a remarkable 
example of the technical possibilities of 
the gum-process. The worst that can be 
said of it is that, paradoxical as it seems, 
it is too technically perfect. The charm of 
gum is its “looseness.” Mr. Smith has 
demonstrated that it is possible to make 
gum as “tight” as platinum. 

The antithesis of Mr. Smith’s gum-work 
is furnished by Eisen’s “Tragedy in 
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Stone” and ‘‘The Demon of the Air,” in 
which the unphotographic quality of the 


medium has been exploited to the utmost. 
In the former — a view of the Coliseum 
and one of the most original and striking 
prints in the exhibition — one feels in- 
clined to pardon the obvious untruthful- 
ness of foreground and sky in recognition 
of the absolutely dramatic quality of the 
thing as a whole. ‘The Demon of the 
Air”— Vesuvius in apparent action — 
seems to go too far in its attempt at dra- 
matic qualities, and is much less satisfac- 
tory. 

Among the foreign prints, in addition to 
those already mentioned, particular atten- 
tion should be paid to two remarkable 
interiors: Miiller’s ‘‘Sunbeams,” which 
is a superb bit of genre and in which the 
shafts of sunlight through the cottage- 
windows are wonderfully well rendered, 
and Middendorp’s “Interior” — a charm- 
ing subject with all the quality and color 


of an old Dutch mezzotint. The foreign 
portraiture is much stronger than our own; 
in fact, the American section shows very 
few portraits of any sort. Diihrkoop’s 
group of work is interesting, though not 
particularly inspiring. Max Glauer, of 
Oppeln, shows a stunning “‘ Professor Max 
Wislicenus,” in which the painter stands 
before what is evidently one of his own 
canvases, and Baron de Meyer has an un- 
usual and striking portrait of Mrs. 
Kiasebier. 

But space forbids a fuller discussion of 
individual prints. In the limits of an 
article of this length one must, perforce, 
confine himself to generalities. I can best 
close by expressing the earnest hope that 
this exhibition, perhaps unhampered by 
the name of ‘“‘Salon,”’ may continue as an 
annual event, and that many more Amer- 
ican workers with pictorial ideals may 
avail themselves of the opportunity which 
it affords them. 
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Lawton’s Landscape 
A Photographic Story 


WILLIAM FINDLAY 


OWARDS the end of the winter 

session the Conway Photographic 

Society had an accession to its ranks 
in the person of a shy, retiring, fair-haired 
young man. He listened to the various 
lectures with interest, but offered no crit- 
icism; and in the competition at the wind- 
up of the session no entries were sent in 
by John Lawton, for such was his name. 
+. Summer excursicns were arranged by 
the committee, and the first was to the 
Fairy Glen, a much-photographed spot 
to the west of the town. A goodly num- 
ber showed up at the rendezvous, and 
among them our friend John. Arrived at 
the spot selected, a plethora of possible 
pictures was spread out before one, and 
the question which arose in most minds 
was “What particular spot will make the 
best picture?” 

The president took John under his 
wing, along with some other novices. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said, after he 
had led them to a spot where a stray tree 
or two was silhouetted against the dis- 
tant landscape, “this is, perhaps, the best 
view to be got in the district; you will 
oblige by erecting your tripods at various 
points. Now, Johnson, go there. Simp- 
son, you’ll be better here. Loftus, your 
lens‘is of long-focus; stand a little further 
back. And Lawton, where I stand you 
could operate.” 

The tripods were set up, and focusing 
proceeded with all except Johnson, who 
was possessed of a fixed-focus camera, 

“How many feet would you say the 
nearest tree was from you, Johnson?” 
said the president. 

“About thirty, I should think,” replied 
Johnson. 

“Does the nearest tree-top appear on 
your view-finder ?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Very well; wait till I go round to the 
rest, and I’ll tell you what exposure to 
give.” 


Away the president went to Simpson, 
and looked beneath his focusing-cloth. 

“Yes, that will do, but stop down to 
f /16.” 

Loftus’ point of view was next visited, 
and here the camera was removed a little 
further back. 

“Ah, Lawton,” said the president, 
when he came to examine John’s ground- 
glass, ‘‘you’ve got a remarkably fine lens, 
but your distance is fuzzy. By stopping 
down you will get more definition.” 

“Does n’t the fuzzy distance give at- 
mospheric effect?” said John. 

“Oh, I’m no believer in that new- 
fangled idea; give me everything as sharp 
as possible.” 

“Very well, I’ll stop down, Mr. Peter- 
sen. How far would you say?” 

“T should say, f /22 and an exposure of 
two seconds; and as there is a fitful wind, 
keep your eye on the tree-tops and watch 
for a favorable opportunity.” 

The favorable moment did arrive. 

“Now you might move a little to the 
side, Mr. Lawton, and allow Mr. Loftus 
to have his picture,” said the president. 
Other beauty-spots in the vicinity were 
visited under the same tutelage, and on 
the homeward journey hints were given 
as to development, the printing-processes 
to employ, etc. 

Lawton’s resultant plates did not 
please him. They were sharp and crisp, 
without a doubt, but the skies were of 
inky blackness, and printed virgin white. 
He showed the prints to Mr. Petersen. 

“You are getting on, my lad,” said he. 
““You’re remarkably well up in technique, 
and you’ll soon be a credit to our society.”’ 

When the society resumed its winter 
work a lecturer came to let the members 
know all that was to be known about the 
autochrome plate, and some of the exam- 
ples shown were really remarkable. 
Truly we live in a wonderful age. The 
conquest of the air is begun in real earn- 
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est, after preliminary trials extending 
over a century; and color-photography, 
to which many of the foremost scientists 
of the age have developed attention, has 
also been realized. We have a long way 
to go yet before perfection is reached, but 
the foundation is securely laid and the 
building is in course of erection. 

After the lecture the president inti- 
mated that slides made from negatives 
taken during the summer excursions 
would be passed through the lantern. 
Many were shown, and some of them 
were excellent. 

“Have you nothing, Mr. Lawton?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I have a few here, but I 
don’t know that they are worth bothering 
with.” 

“Oh, never fear; we know that you 
have not used a camera very long; and 
members will make allowance for that in 
any criticism which is offered.” 

The first slide put through was entitled 
“In the Fairy Glen.” Its remarkable 
beauty elicited a “Whew!” from the 
members, and before all had been ex- 
hibited criticism was entirely disarmed. 

“Are these the photos you took at the 
excursion, Mr. Lawton?” said the presi- 
dent, ‘‘and have you printed in skies? If 
so, I must congratulate you on your skill 


‘in this rather patchy procedure.” 


But John had no time to answer, when 
he went on — 

“We must congratulate our young 
friend on his remarkable advance, and in 
the forthcoming competitions most of us 
will have to ‘buckle to,’ or we will be 
hopelessly beaten. The meeting is now 
ended.” 

On the way home Lawton was accom- 
panied by John Davidson. 

“Did you print in your skies, Lawton ?” 
said he. 


Art in its highest sense is but the quality of expression. 


“No, I did not, Mr. Davidson; the 
whole thing is on the plate.” 

“But there were no clouds that Sat- 
urday.” 

“No; but there were other days, and 
I don’t mind telling you that I have been 
back to the Fairy Glen on many occasions 
since then. Some days I took nothing at 
all because weather-conditions were not 
propitious; but on others nature’s master- 
pieces followed in quick succession, and 
I have been fortunate enough to get an 
impression or two of them. But I have 
not got exactly what I want yet; and I 
hope to be back again before winter sets 
in in quest of it.” 

“Had you nobody with you?” said 
Davidson. “I always like a companion or 
two with me when I go on a photographic 
excursion.” 

“Well, I’m afraid I’m built differently,”’ 
replied Lawton; “for when I go it is all 
by my ‘lonesome’— that is the best way 
to commune with nature.” 

“Well, all I can say, Lawton, is that 
you’ll never get better pictures in the 
Fairy Glen than those you showed to- 
night.” 

“We shall see what we shall see.” 
replied John. “ Good-night.” . 

In the late autumn a spell of glorious 
weather favored the harvesters. And 
Lawton garnered his at the Fairy Glen. 
He showed one of the prints at the so- 
ciety the other evening, and was advised 
to send an enlargement for reproduction 
in PHoto-Era. If he does the members 
feel certain that the fame of this obscure 
society will be spread abroad, and that 
this unassuming member who has artistic 
gifts, which photography has developed 
in a remarkable degree, may yet rank 
among the foremost American photog- 
raphers. 


— WALTER CRANE. 
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Rendering Motion in Pictorial Photography 


H. B. WHISTLER 


LL of us, I am sure, are familiar 
A with the grotesque effects obtained 

as a result of snap-shotting rapidly- 
moving horses and athletes. This, I need 
hardly explain, is due to the excessive 
speed at which the shutter is driven in 
order to obtain a clear image of the legs, 
which, of course, are moving much faster 
than the body as a whole. 

As an attempt to convey the idea of 
speed it is obviously a failure, and, in 
fact, subjects of this nature are far better 
avoided by the pictorial photographer. 

The successful rendering of motion by 
photography is a very difficult and, at the 
same time, a very interesting problem. It 
really can be conveyed only by more or 
less subtle suggestion, as much as possible 
being left for the imagination of the spec- 
tator to work upon. Particular attention 
should be paid to the position of the 
moving object, both in relation to the 
margins of the print and the other objects 
within the composition, taking care, at 
the same time, to use the shutter at the 
slowest speed allowable under all the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case in hand. 

As a general rule, the principal object 
should be placed to one side of the picture, 
leaving a greater space in front of it, so as 
to give the impression that it had plenty 
of room to go ahead. The eye should be 
unconscious of any strong vertical lines in 
front, as this generally kills the effect of 
movement altogether. 

This rule, like all others in pictorial 
work, should, of course, not be blindly ad- 
hered to; as very often successful results 
can be obtained by the object being shown 
as disappearing, or about to disappear, 
right out of the margin of the picture. The 
effect can be greatly enhanced if a similar 
object, which should be best placed either 
in the middle or extreme distance, so as to 
make it appear smaller than the other, and 
going nearly in the opposite direction, is 
included. This will be found to be par- 
ticularly successful when dealing with 


yachts and sailing-barges, owing to their 
beautiful lines. 

Very often movement is better suggested 
by showing only a portion of the object or 
objects. Take a picture composed of 
some flat marshland in the foreground 
with a dyke just beyond, and above which 
a large part of the sails of barges, etc., are 
visible. If they are properly placed it is 
surprising the effect this has on the imagi- 
nation. 

It is on this latter point that photog- 
raphy fails, in comparison with the other 
graphic arts, in the rendering of motion, 
especially when very rapid. The painter 
can naturally put in only just what he 
considers necessary, relying principally 
on the direction and flow of his lines, etc., 
whereas the poor photographer has to ac- 
cept what is there. The only chance he 
has to get nearly what he wants is in the 
choice of the time as to when he can make 
his exposure. This, of course, helps him 
to a certain extent, but is really a compro- 
mise. 

He should always pay particular atten- 
tion to the lines and curves of the subject; 
they should all help the forward move- 
ment by the direction of their flow as much 
as possible. 

When dealing with trains and galloping 
horses, a great mistake is made in trying 
to get them on too large a scale, in com- 
parison to the size of the print. The wheels 
and legs should not be too distinctly seen. 
If these objects are taken when some dis- 
tance away, and approaching in a cloud 
of smoke and dust, the appeal to the im- 
agination, from the point of view of 
“speed,” is much greater. 

Another mistake is that of driving the 
shutter too fast, irrespective of the speed 
and direction of the moving object. Even 
in such a comparatively slow-moving 
subject as rippling water with reflections 
is this unnecessarily high speed used. Of 
course, each separate case has to be judged 
according to its various modifying cir- 
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cumstances; yet if, instead of employing 
the usual speeds of, say, OF 
of a second, we were to give an exposure 
of from 1 to 14 seconds (or even longer in 
some cases), a far better impression of 
motion would be conveyed, as well as 
showing a considerable improvement in 
the rendering of the distinctive character 
of water, making it seem to be really 
liquid, and not as if it were made of tin, 
as, I am afraid, it very often appears to be. 
Another advantage is that we should be 
better able to do justice to the dark shad- 
ows and objects generally to be encoun- 
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tered in subjects of this class, especially in 
docks and harbors. 

As regards the question of definition of 
focus, this, to a certain extent, must be 
left to the taste and judgment of each in- 
dividual worker; but, as a general rule, it 
should be somewhat on the soft side. 

It is impossible in the scope of a short 
article to do more than touch on a few of 
the main points of this difficult subject; 
but it is hoped that sufficient has been said 
to start the beginner to think and observe 
for himself in the right direction.— The 
Amateur Photographer. 
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*AVING been asked by PuHoto- 
H Era for an article on winter- 
photography, I am somewhat at 
a loss to choose a phase of snow-work 
that would most interest its readers. In 
the limited space at my disposal it is not 
possible to give many experiences; as in 
twenty-five years of work one could write 
a book on his mistakes and the lessons 
taught by many unfortunate accidents and 
bitter disappointments. Did you ever 
make two exposures on one plate? The 
writer has; and once started out with four 
plates, coming home after a hard and cold, 
but very enjoyable, morning’s work with 
four exposures and many hopes. The 
dark-room revealed three exposures on 
one plate, two of the others unexposed and 
the last a very indifferent negative. Can 
you figure it out? I cannot; but do know 
that my reputation for correct words was 
not improved by the incident. 

It occurs to me that I have chosen pho- 
tography of the snow as my favorite sub- 
ject for landscape-work because of the 
truer rendering of tones and color-values. 
It is much more satisfactory, and to me a 
great deal easier, to have a minimum of 
reds and greens on the ground-glass; there 
is less that one will have, in his mind’s eye, 
to reduce to black and white, and the 
tonal variations of the two latter colors. 
Again, you will get a more even lighting of 
your sky and foreground. There will sel- 
dom be a necessity for printed-in skies; 
although much greater care has to be ob- 
served in preserving the sky-line when 
you have no positive objects in your middle- 
distance, such as a line of trees or build- 
ings. The junction of sky and water is no 
more difficult than a harmonious blending 
of where the snow ends and the clouds 
begin. 

Speaking of clouds, in winter-work you 
do not as often get the cumulus or cirrus 
effects as you do in summer and autumn. 
Almost always one has to substitute tonal 
values for the positive cloud-forms. On a 


Photography of the Snow 


W. B. 


POST 


cold, sharp morning — say with mercury 
at zero, or below — it is hardly possible 
to get a blank, white sky; you are likely to 
get the gray tone of a winter’s day, as the 
distance is full of atmosphere that will 
gray over even a brilliant sky. It is even 
more necessary in snow-work to have your 
clouds or tone than it is in summer-time. 
Full exposure is necessary; and, at the 
same time, one must remember that there 
is a reflected light almost, if not fully, as 
powerful as in marine-work. Personally, 
I prefer bright days; and in the dead of 
winter, when the days are short, from ten 
to two o’clock. Later in the season your 
best results are obtained earlier or later in 
the day. Here in Maine, where the winter 
is long, the best chances come in February 
and March, and some of my best work has 
been made in April, and even in the rub- 
ber-boot weather of early May. 

If you are working with trees, do not 
have the light directly on them; and be 
sure that they are not wet, as, in either 
case, they will stand out black and reduce 
your picture to a hard black and white. 
For myself, I prefer to work against the 
light, even if the lens has to be shaded. 
For that I use my hat, or, better still, dark 
brown paper rolled in the shape of a mega- 
phone and placed over the lens. Care 
should be taken that the rays of the sun, 
while they should not shine directly into 
the lens, should fully illuminate the 
ground-glass. Often I use a tree-trunk, 
standing in such a position as to shield the 
direct rays of the sun from my lens, while, 
at the same time, the subject will be well 
lighted. 

One of the most difficult things in a pure 
snow-landscape is the foreground. It is, 
of course, not desirable to have a white 
expanse like a winding-sheet; and if fore- 
ground-studies are sought after and the 
objects near at hand do not arrange them- 
selves in such a manner as to satisfy your 
ideas of correct composition your blank 
expanse can be filled in properly by a 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING 


trodden path, or tree-shadows. In this 
case it becomes almost necessary to have 
your source of light from the front or 
front sides of your lens. By doing this the 
sun will shine through (if such a term will 
apply), instead of on, the snow; the direc- 
tion of the shadows will be more pleasing; 
the sparkle and quality of the snow will 
be much truer, and your distance will be 
softer —in fact, all the planes will be 
more in harmony, and that disagreeable 
sharpness so often seen in snow-landscapes 
will disappear. There may, of course, be 
times when the light from behind is to be 
desired, but in foreground-work it can 
seldom be done without introducing 
shadows from the sides or rear, which do 
not explain themselves. When your sub- 
jects are the delicate tracing of frostwork 
or the honeycombed surface of March 


crusts, the forward lighting is almost a 
necessity. This latter work in the early 
spring, before the sun gets too high, is 
most fascinating, and, at that time, the 
results of freshets and breaking up of the 
river give subjects that are grand, even if 
one can do no more than look at them 
when they are too crowded, which is often 
the case. Much more to my taste is a 
snow-scene with fewer and smaller ob- 
jects instead of large masses. 

Springtime in its early stage furnishes. 
many opportunities — melted snow and 
water, swollen streams, and even the first 
rains when the snow is on the ground and 
the air is full of moisture and atmosphere. 
In this last condition, and with only a 
minimum of sunlight, you can get some 
very unusual and beautiful results, par- 
ticularly if some snow-covered roofs or 
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FRANK E. HUSON 
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trees are in your middle distance. 

Many people have said to me that I have 
great advantages in living in the country, 
and in a place where there is so much 
snow. This is not entirely the case, as one 
has opportunities in a large city to get 


effects which I often wish for. For many 
years I lived in New York City, and have 
done work in Central Park and surround- 
ing country. The night-work made in 
winter by Mr. Stieglitz and Mr. Fraser, 
done in the heart of the city itself, bears 
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IN CHELSEA SQUARE 


out my statement. The Boston readers of 
PuHoto-EraA have subjects at their very 
doors, and in the many surrounding beau- 
tiful suburbs, which are unsurpassed; and 
while very different from the class of work 
at my command, I sometimes envy the 
worker in the metropolis. 

In very cold weather, aside from the 
fact that the sun has less warmth and con- 
sequently less power, my experience makes 
me think that, all parts of the apparatus, 
and also the plates in the holders, being 
as cold as ice, a longer exposure is neces- 
sary. In other words, allowing for the 
fact that you have an increased light, 
caused by the brilliant white of your sub- 
ject and also more reflected light, the ex- 
posure is almost, if not quite, as long as in 


PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON 


summer. Later, when the sun is more pow- 
erful and the weather not so cold, a shorter 
exposure can be given. In this connection 
it must be remembered that a piece of ice 
put in water will, of course, rapidly lower 
the temperature, and it is remarkable 
how long a glass plate will remain cold af- 
ter having been once chilled. Therefore, 
one must wait before development until 
the plate is again at a normal tempera- 
ture; otherwise development will have to 
be prolonged to the point of danger from 
chemical fog. I incline to over-exposure; 
but it is impossible for me to give a correct 
time-table for any one else, as the condi- 
tions of light and heat vary much more 
than one would suppose. Again, I work 
with old-fashioned tools, and my lenses 
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cannot compete in speed with the rapid 
ones of today. My favorite instrument for 
snow-work is a Ross rapid rectilinear of 
16-inch focus, used on an 8 x ro plate. 
You can do a great deal on your prints 
with a pencil, provided rough-surface 
papers are used. When I have white 
patches on a print that show no detail, or 
an uninteresting sky, I find the pencil of 
great value. Some of my skies are entirely 
put in by that process. My method is to 
shave off or powder a small quantity of 
lead from a No. 4 Faber pencil onto a 
separate piece of paper, then apply with 
a dry finger to that portion of the print 
that requires treatment. Do not be afraid 
to rub it in (not too hard, of course, or the 
surface of the paper may be injured), but 
make it as black as you choose; then with 
a fairly-large square of soft art-rubber go 
over the surface lightly, until what you 
wish remains. You can remove little or 
all, or leave the shading darker in some 


places than others, as your judgment may 
dictate. A sky so treated and properly 
manipulated, held at a little distance or 
under glass, will look perfectly natural. 
My picture hung last year in the “‘ Photo- 
Secession Exhibition,” and reproduced in 
the New York Times, had a blank sky, 
which was formed entirely by this process. 

Where I have used the words “forward 
shadow” I mean shadows that run toward 
me, or toward the front of the camera. 

In conclusion, I use the Seed Ortho- 
chromatic plates, usually a non-halation 
landscape of a sensitometer of about 26. 
I have always used the Seed, and have 
never wished to.change. My lenses are 
Ross, Steinheil and a single Voigtlander, 
all rather slow. The subject I have written 
on is as full of trouble and requires as 
much patience as any other in photog- 
raphy; but when all goes well the results 
are truer and more satisfactory than most 
other landscape-work. 
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Our Exposure-Guide in a New Dress 


EDWARD B. JOHNSON 


AVING read the article in the 

November, 1909, number of 

Puoto-ERA, by Herbert A. Claw- 
son, on The Round Robin Guild Exposure- 
Guide, compiled by Phil M. Riley and 
published in that magazine, the writer 
was tempted to present the results of the 
condensation he has made of the table, 
giving the same exposures, only, in the 
writer’s opinion, more easily calculated. 
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Fic. 1. TABLE OF LIGHT-INTENSITIES 


Figure 1 is a table of light-intensities in 
which all values have been multiplied by 
ten to avoid decimals. 

Figure 2 is a table of ratios for subjects 
combined with weather-conditions. 

Figure 3 gives the exposure in seconds 
or decimal parts of seconds for plates listed 
in Class 1 of The Round Robin Guild 
Exposure-Guide. 

To use the table, find the month of the 
year in the left-hand vertical column of 
Figure 1 and the time of day in either of 
the upper two horizontal lines, the first 
line béing for morning and the second for 
afternoon. Where the selected column 
and line intersect will be found a number 
representing the intensity of light for that 


day and hour. This number is to be re- 
membered while Figure 2 is examined. 
From the left-hand column select the 
subject to be photographed and follow 


SUBJECTS 


Slightly 
Overcast 


Studies of lee os | 


Open views of sea and sky; 
very distant landscapes; 
studies of rather heavy | 


Open landscapes ‘without | 
foreground; open beach, 
harbor shipping- | 
scenes; yachts under sail; 
very light-colored objects; 
studies of dark clouds . 


Average landscapes with 
light foreground; _river- 
scenes; figure-studies in 
the open; light-colored | 
buildings and monu- | 
ments; wet street-scenes . 


Landscapes with medium | 
foreground; landscapes in | 
fog or mist; buildings 
showing both sunny and 
shady sides; well-lighted 
street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving-ob- | 
jects at least thirty feet | 


with heavy | 
foreground; buildings or 
trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes | 
with heavy foliage: ship- | 
poe about the docks; red | 
rick buildings and other 
dark objects; groups out- 


Portraits outdoors in the 
shade; very dark near ob- 


Badly-lighted river-banks, | 
ravines, glades and under | 
the trees 


Average indoor portraits in | 
well-lighted room, light | 
surroundings, big window | 
and white reflector 


Fic. 2. TABLE OF SUBJECTS AND WEATHER 


this line across the table to the column 
corresponding to the prevailing weather- 
conditions. Where this line and column 
intersect will be found a letter. 
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Fic. 3. TABLE OF EXPOSURES, IN SECONDS, FOR F/8, U. S. No. 4 


Turning to Figure 3, the letters will be 
found in the left-hand vertical column and 
the numbers in a horizontal line at the top. 
Locate the letter and number just found 
and at the intersection of the line with the 
column will be found the correct exposure 
for a lens working at {/8, U. S. No. 4. 
These exposures, unlike those in the first 
Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide, are 
given in decimal form and will be preferred 
by many, especially when shutters are 
used, which give such exposures as 1/100, 
1/50,1/25,1/5, 1/2 and 1, as the decimal 


values may be easily approximated by 
these speeds with the iris diaphragm as an 
additional aid. 

An example would probably clear up 
any hazy points, and the following con- 
ditions may be assumed: November, 2.20 
p.M.; dull day; landscape with heavy fore- 
ground or a building with trees about it 
occupying most of the picture. In Figure 1 
find November in the left-hand column 
and 2 to 3 P.M. at the top. At the inter- 
section of vertical and horizontal columns 
will be found go. In Figure 2 find the 
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proper line for landscape with heavy fore- 
ground and the column for dull weather. 
At the intersection will be found the letter 
N. Referring to Figure 3, go is found on 
the top line and N in the left-hand column, 
and at the intersection will be found 1.1, 
which is the required exposure in seconds 
for the given conditions when a plate 
listed in Class 1 is used. A plate in Class 4 
would require four times the exposure, or 
4.4 seconds; Class 8, eight times, etc. The 
usual variation must, also, be made for 
any stop other than U. S. 4; i.e., doubled 
for No. 8 stop, four times for No. 16, 
eight times for No. 32, etc. 

If any reader uses a stop other than No. 
4 for most of his work it might be conve- 
nient to make a special table for reference. 
To do this it would be necessary only to 
multiply the numbers in Figure 3 by the 
proper ratio. 

Where a building is surrounded by 
trees, which cut off the light more or less, 
the exposure in the above example must 
be multiplied by two, three or four, ac- 
cording to the amount of shadow. Objects 
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in the shade require about four times as 
much exposure as when in sunlight. The 
writer has prepared his exposure-table in 
a small pocket-book, 4 x 6 inches, ruled 
with lines, making small squares in which 
he also keeps a record of exposures. Thus 
when a plate does not come up to standard 
the exposure is studied and a lesson 
learned. He has also pasted the table of 
plate-speeds from The Round Robin 
Guild Exposure-Guide inside the cover 
of the book. 

If the beginner uses this table con- 
stantly, and takes pains to select the 
proper conditions from the table, it will 
probably surprise him to see what fine 
negatives he gets. Very distant landscapes 
will need a little more developing in the 
tank than ordinary views, as they receive 
very short exposure to prevent flatness, 
so that with a longer development the con- 
trast will be increased. If the strength of 
the developer calls for a developing-time 
of twenty minutes or one hour this will be 
suitable for ordinary views, but should be 
increased for very long-distance views. 
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EDITORIAL 


Pictures of the North Pole 


STRANGE feature of the lecturing- 

campaign of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
the unsuccessful claimant to the discovery 
of the North Pole, was a number of stere- 
opticon-views purporting to illustrate the 
conditions of the pole at the supreme mo- 
ment of discovery. The editor was forced 
into sympathy with Dr. Cook by the tact- 
less and discourteous attitude of his 
quondam rival, Commander Peary, and, 
consequently, attended his lecture given 
in Boston last October. He was amazed 
when Dr. Cook showed a picture — al- 
leged to be a lantern-slide direct from a 
negative taken on the spot — displaying 
the figure of the explorer, and a large 
American flag planted upon the much- 
longed-for spot at the top of the earth. 
The picture was, obviously, considerably 
worked up, and persons familiar with the 
possibilities of photographic . manipula- 
tion accepted it as an example of unpar- 
alleled audacity. Of course, one expected 
that the press would notice this particular 
picture — the crux of the entire lecture — 
but nothing appeared in the nature of 
critical comment. Not until the middle of 
December last was it pointed out that this 
really was a cleverly-fabricated picture of 
the North Pole. Although faked photo- 
graphs are reproduced frequently in the 
public press, for some unknown reason the 
vigilant eye of the press-reporter failed to 
detect this the weakest spot in Dr. Cook’s 
lecture, which latter appears to have netted 
the Miinchhausen of polar research a 
large fortune. 


The Silent Partner 


SINGULAR feature of what is 

carelessly termed ‘amateur pho- 
tography” is the omission by the originator 
of a photograph to give credit to him who 
was party to the finished print. Millions 
of prints are turned out, annually, by 
photo-finishers who do every bit of the 


real photographic work —from the de- 
velopment of the film or plate to the fin- 
ished picture. All that the supposed ama- 
teur does is to point and snap the camera 
—a task which, except under unusual 
conditions, requires no marked ability. 
Numerous are the instances in which in- 
telligent messenger-boys without any cam- 
era experience, whatever, have been sent 
with an equipment to secure pictures of 
certain objects and have returned entirely 
successful. Yet it would be stretching a 
point to regard these errand-boys as ama- 
teur photographers. To pose as such, 
however, a person, after having made the 
exposure, must develop the plate or film — 
tank-development preferred — and make 
the required prints — all without any 
material assistance. In case the print is 
to be in carbon, ozobrome, gum or bro- 
mide -—— which the amateur cannot, him- 
self, conveniently produce — he is justi- 
fied to employ the skill of a professional 
printer. If the work is satisfactory, is there 
any reason why the collaborator should 
not enjoy the privilege of appearing as 
joint author of the finished product? If 
not, then there is still greater reason why 
the photo-finisher should be recognized 
together with the snap-shotter as author 
of the completed picture. If the former 
dissents from this view, he is not acting 
fairly — he is simply sailing under false 
colors. 


A Mark of Appreciation 


MONG the obligations incurred by 

the former proprietors of PHoTo- 
Era were subscriptions to an expensive 
publication which was never even begun. 
The sums received for subscriptions to 
the contemplated work ranged from $10.00 
to $15.00 or more, and, while the new 
publisher was not in the least obliged to 
recognize these canceled obligations, he 
saw fit to extend to their holders a sub- 
scription to PHoto-Era in duration equal 
to each individual loss. Each recipient at 
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once expressed his gratitude for what he 
kindly termed ‘‘a quite unlooked-for 
courtesy.” 

The tables are now being turned on the 
publisher; for he has recently received a 
number of letters, accompanied by cheques 
covering subscriptions to PHoro-Era for 
one year — and in one case for two years 
—of which this is a specimen: “I have 
enjoyed your excellent publication these 
past two years entirely free of expense to 
me, but have not the heart to continue to 
receive it in that manner. I therefore take 
pleasure in enclosing my cheque for three 
dollars for two years’ subscription for 
what I consider, without exception, the 
finest photographic magazine published 
to-day.” 


Progress of Kinematography 


N our last issue we expressed the hope 
that Kinemacolor, or the Urban-Smith 
motion-picture process in natural colors, 
might be exploited for the benefit of the 
American public. We are glad to an- 


nounce that the process has been acquired 
for America by the Motion-Picture Patents 
Company, of New York. We understand 
that this firm is in a much better position 
even than a theater magnate with twice 
the capital to attend to the manifold de- 


tails of this new enterprise. On account 
of the necessarily great expense, motion- 
pictures in natural colors will be a luxury 
that can be afforded by few of the cheaper 
motion-picture houses — thank the Lord! 
It requires intelligent and capable oper- 
ators to do it justice, and these are not 
usually found in second-class show-places. 

Every lover of kinematography will re- 
joice that a new era has arrived in this im- 
portant class of entertainment. It is high 
time, for it was being rapidly degraded. 
But there is still room for further improve- 
ment, noticeably in the number of pic- 
tures taken and projected, which now av- 
erages only sixteen per second! For this 
reason, human beings, animals, vehicles, 
water-craft and other objects, which move 
in a direction approximately parallel to the 
plane of the picture are annoyingly blurred, 
whereas objects approaching, or receding 
from, the point of sight (the camera) are 


generally well defined, except when they 
leave the field of sharp focus. For in- 
stance, a person standing in the fore- 
ground or middle-distance will appear 
quite sharp; but the instant he begins to 
move away, however slowly —except in a 
direction parallel with the axis of the lens 
and then only within the limits of the 
focal planes—his appearance loses dis- 
tinctness of form and detail. Fortunately, 
this feature is not impossible of improve- 
ment. It is merely a matter of increasing 
the number of exposures and, consequent- 
ly, the amount of film per second, which, 
however, augments the cost of the ultimate 
result — the positive film ready for pro- 
jection; but second-class purveyors are 
generally not eager to provide their patrons 
with the best products of kinematography, 
so long as they continue to endure the 
rubbish now being shown. 


Amateur Photography as a 
Business 


HE term “amateur photographer,” 

in its liberal interpretation, means 
a practitioner who does not depend en- 
tirely or even largely upon the practice of 
photography as his one source of revenue. 
Nevertheless, he who makes it his only 
business, puts out advertising-matter and, 
to all intents and purposes, is a profes- 
sional photographer, should not, as is 
frequently done, issue a letter-head or 
other printed matter like the following: 
“Henry H. Brackett. Amateur Photog- 
raphy. Post-cards a specialty. Prices: 
Post-Cards of Landscapes, 60 cents per 
dozen. Original Photograph Post-Cards, 
80 cents per dozen. Terms — cash. Out- 
door-Groups a Specialty. Printing and 
Developing at Moderate Prices.” 

The above conveys the impression that 
the practitioner offers an excuse for pos- 
sibly inferior work; meaning thereby that 
his output should not be expected to be as 
good as regular professional work, and 
hoping that the public will excuse his lack 
of technical skill on the ground that he is 
only an “amateur photographer.” Such 
methods are not legitimate, and are no 
credit to those who practise them. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 
A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 


With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


New Methods of Trichromatic 
Reproduction 


No up-to-date photo-engraver anxious to give 
his patrons the benefit of the latest improved 
methods of reproduction can afford to miss read~ 
ing “‘Dry-Plates and Color-Filters for Trichro- 
matic Work,” by R. James Wallace, director of 
the research laboratory conducted by the 
G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Although it will be sent to any interested person 
for the asking, this little booklet contains a 
wealth of information which no individual could 
otherwise secure, even by the expenditure of 
much money. It represents the cream of Mr. 
Wallace’s researches and many years’ experience 
in this line of work, together with the result of 
recent achievements made in the Cramer fac- 
tories. There has been much need of investiga- 
tion in processes of reproduction, and we con- 
gratulate the Cramer forces upon being the first 
to do so seriously. In this latest booklet the 
whole theory of trichromatic reproduction is ex- 
plained in simple language so that all who read 
may understand. Single and three-plate methods 
and the comparative merits of wet and dry-plates 
are gone into thoroughly, as is also the matter of 
tricolor filters, their position and absorption, 
screen-distance, diaphragm and camera-exten- 
sion, exposure, taking and printing-colors, de- 
velopment and after-treatment. Valuable sug- 
gestions are presented on every point, particular 
attention being directed to the new Cramer 
plates suited to the requirements of this line of 
work; but let me quote Mr. Wallace: 

“For several years past various authorities in 
trichromatic practice have advocated the entire 
elimination of the wet-plate from the process — 
first, because of the great uncertainty attendant 
upon the use of the silver-bath; and, second, 
because of the inevitably messy nature of the 
process. This agitation resulted in the intro- 
duction of collodion-emulsion and special color- 
sensitizers; but, while the emulsion was capable 
of giving good results, yet the troubles of the 
operator were apparently rather increased than 
lessened. 

“In the handling of gelatine dry-plates pre- 
pared by the manufacturer it is unquestionably 
true that we have the minimum of trouble in the 
preparation of a negative, but the quality of 
negative necessary to give a reliable printing- 
plate has for many years been apparently im- 
possible of attainment. The considerably thicker 


film resulting from the employment of gelatine, 
and the coarse and ‘fluffy’ nature of the dot, to- 
gether with the lack of transparency between, 
presented a combination of circumstances which 
precluded sharp metal prints; consequently, the 
photographer and engraver together united in 
condemning the dry-plate process as being un- 
suitable. 

“Tt is a matter of common knowledge, how- 
ever, that the history of the progress of any pro- 
cess is marked by the fact that what spells failure 
under one set of conditions reads success under 
another. So it is with dry-plate screen-negatives; 
for the G. Cramer Dry-Plate Company, of St. 
Louis, has, by the result of a considerable amount 
of research-work, finally succeeded in the prepa- 
ration of plates for this purpose which leave but 
little to be desired. 

“In all high-speed heavily-coated dry-plates 
the conditions are such that the narrow beam of 
light which forms the dot in the half-tone nega- 
tive is reflected from the large grain-particles of 
silver bromide, and falls upon the adjoining 
grains which occupy the spaces between the dots. 
It is well known that it is only necessary for the 
smallest portion of such grain to be affected to 
cause the entire particle to blacken during the 
course of development. This narrow beam re- 
flected and re-reflected at innumerable angles 
affects the maximum number of grains, and 
hence the resultant negative is dull and foggy in 
appearance. It is now known, first, that the 
finer the grain of an emulsion the less is this re- 
flection, or, as it is technically termed, irradia- 
tion, and, second, that a thin film is also very 
beneficial. 

“In these new Cramer process-plates the 
grain is of exceptional fineness and the coating 
extremely thin. This thinness of film, however, 
does not mean ‘thin’ negative, because the 
emulsion has been so handled in the course of 
manufacture that it possesses a remarkable den- 
sity-giving power, an imperative condition for 
successful screen-plate work. 

“The introduction of Cramer’s new ‘Spec- 
trum’ and ‘Spectrum-Process’ plates marks a 
new era in the production of red-sensitive or 
‘panchromatic’ plates; for, while it has hitherto 
been comparatively easy to produce a high red- 
sensitiveness by bathing-methods (a messy, 
troublesome and uncertain process), yet the 
production of such by the incorporation of the 
dyestuff with the emulsion during the process 
of manufacture has not been hitherto attainable. 
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So great is the sensitiveness-extent of these new 
plates that 7,000 can be photographed with ease, 
and the use of it in tricolor-work obviously means 
not only an increase in power towards the ren- 
dering of the deeper reds, but also an increase 
of rapidity in the production of the red-sensation 
negative. 

“The ‘Spectrum-Process’ plate is possessed of 
absolutely identical sensitiveness-extent as the 
‘Spectrum,’ the only difference between them 
being that the former is a plate working with 
much more contrast than the latter; so that 
while the ‘Spectrum’ is suitable for the ‘indi- 
rect? method, the ‘Spectrum-Process’ is in- 
tended for those workers who are engaged in 
the ‘direct’ process. For this latter work the 
‘Process’ is coated with exceptional thinness, 
the film measuring only about .ooo5 of an inch. 
Besides this, its particularly fine grain gives it a 
most desirable quality. ; 

“Of Cramer’s ‘Isochromatic’ and ‘Iso-Process’ 
plates, the former (the highest type of ‘iso’ or 
‘ortho’ plate manufactured) is too well and 
favorably known to require extended mention 
here, and the latter possesses a sensitiveness- 
curve identical with it; and all that need be 
added is that the ‘Iso-Process’ is also coated thin 
and has equal fineness of grain with the ‘Spec- 
trum-Process.’ 

“For indirect tricolor-work the ‘Instantaneous 
Iso’ is recommended; while, for direct, the ‘Iso- 
Process.’ 

“Cramer’s ‘Contrast-Process’ plates are rec- 
ommended for use in ‘direct’ reproduction-work 
in black and white; also, for the making of the 
half-tone negative-set by the ‘indirect’ method. 
The plate possesses identity of film-coating with 
the ‘Spectrum-Process’ and ‘Iso-Process,’ and is 
guaranteed to work clean and crisp when prop- 
erly handled —a fact which is attested by the 
many workers now using them. The sensitive- 
ness of the plate corresponds precisely to that of 
the ordinary — non-isochromatic — plate.” 


A New Developer for Gaslight Paper 


THE makers of Kruxo papers have issued the 
formula for an excellent new developer giving 
pure black tones. More detail will be obtained 
when printing from strong contrasty negatives 
if forty ounces of water are used instead of twenty 
ounces. Prints from negatives of extreme con- 
trast will show more detail if this developer is 
mixed with sixty ounces of water. By varying 
the quantity of water used, the developer can 
be regulated so as to produce the best results on 
any negative, whether it be hard or soft. 


KRUXO H-E-M DEVELOPER 


20 grains 
Sodium sulphite, dry .............. 4 ounce 
20 grains 

Sodium carbonate, dry ............ 4 ounce 
Potassium bromide, sat. solution ....24 drops 


A Bath-Tub Print-Washer 


R. E. Dawson describes a convenient, home- 
made device which he has found inexpensive 
and efficient in washing prints. The articles 
necessary for its construction are an ordinary 
tin funnel about six inches in height and a cork 
of the proper size to fit into a bath-tub drain. 


The perforations around the top of the funnel 
are made about one-quarter of an inch in diam- 
eter, and placed about half or three-quarters of 
an inch below the rim and about the same dis- 
tance apart. (It might be well to suggest in 
making these perforations to puncture from the 
outside, so there may be no burr edges to scratch 
the prints in case they happen to come in con- 
tact with the funnel.) The small end of the fun- 
nel is then inserted tightly into the perforation 
made in the center of the cork, and is ready for 
use. A short piece of rubber hose should be 
attached from the faucet to extend into the bot- 
tom of the tub to prevent splashing, and the 
water should be turned on with sufficient force 
to keep the prints constantly in motion — the 
running water remains at a depth of only a few 
inches of level with the overflow-perforations at 
the top of the funnel. The funnel may also be 
used in a wash-bowl, bath-tub or sink, as may 
be most convenient for the operator. In this 
manner the prints may be thoroughly washed 
without rehandling. 


Copying a Faded Print 


A MEANS of copying a print which had faded 
to a sickly yellow color was suggested to the 
writer recently, and proved very satisfactory; a 
brief note as to the method may be of value to 
others. 

A piece of blue glass was obtained from a 
glazier; it was of the palest tint made, a sort of 
Cambridge blue diluted fifty per cent, and the 
yellow print was squeegeed in optical contact 
with it; after being thoroughly dried, the glass 
was set up in such a position that all reflections 
were avoided, a tissue-paper screen being re- 
quired in one direction. 
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The plate used was an isochromatic, of well- 
known make, and a full exposure was given with 
a small stop. 

On developing in pyro-soda it was found that 
the blue glass had emphasized the details of the 
yellow print and had rendered them far more 
distinct; thus the copy was a great improvement 
on the original, and instead of appearing dead 
and flat, as so many ordinary copies of photo- 
graphs do, this one was quite brisk.— The Ama- 
teur Photographer. 


A Mercury-Hypo Toner 


SEVERAL of the toning-processes employed to 
produce warm tones on bromide and gaslight 
prints tend to intensify, so that prints which are 
weak or too light may often be toned with bene- 
fit. In The Amateur Photographer for October 
26 Mr. C. W. Butler suggests the use of mercury 
and hypo in this work. 

After the prints have been thoroughly fixed 
and washed they are bleached in artificial light 
as if they were to be intensified by immersion in: 


IO ounces 
Mercuric chloride 3 drams 
Potassium bromide 2 drams 


Rocking of the tray is essential to ensure even 
action. 

The image will soon apparently disappear and 
the paper seem quite bleached. Remove the 
prints and wash in five or six changes of water, 
saving the bleaching-bath for another time. 

Then tone in: 

TO ounces 


Each print should be immersed separately. 
The prints quickly become brown and in about 
five minutes a good sepia-black. If full bleach- 
ing is not allowed to take place the tone may be 
varied to a certain extent, while less intensifica- 
tion results from the use of a stronger solution 
of hypo. 


Hints on Seascapes 


DoMINATING all sea-pictures one finds the 
horizontal composition, and its severity should 
be broken, however slightly, by a ship, a distant 
sail or the trail of smoke from a steamer on the 
horizon. Vastness of space is essential to the 
true feeling in seascapes, and so overcrowding 
must be avoided. Startling skies should accom- 
pany only stormy seas, as the ordinary repose of 
a smooth sea is ruined by them. In other words, 
sea and sky should be treated as parts of a whole, 
not separately. 


Night Photography 


HALATION, says The Photographic Monthly, 
must be avoided, not only by backing the plate, 
but by arranging the subject. Strong electric 
or gas light must not appear unshaded in the 
foreground. Some object — a tree, fountain, or 
monument — can often be interposed between 
the light and the lens. 


Subjects such as lighthouses, and others 
where a beam of light strikes across the view, 
should be attempted on a misty night, to ensure 
the light standing out well. 

Night pictures, according to Ellis Kelsey, 
who, in a practical way, has made himself an 
authority on this branch of photography, require 
a backed isochromatic plate, a lens working at 
f/6, and a tripod-camera preferably scaled for 
placing the lens at “‘fixed focus.’’ With iso plates 
of “ordinary” rapidity exposures are roughly 
as follows: 

Exposure 
at f/6 
Street-scenes after dark, with 
strong light (screened) in the 
foreground 
The same at twilight 
Piers from the shore (lamps and 
moonlight) 
Illuminated gardens (Chinese lan- 
terns, etc.) 
Lighted buildings: streets outside 
poorly lighted 
Twilight sky (afterglow) 


4 minutes 


Passing lights cause a streak of light on the 
negative, and therefore the lens must be screened 
whenever a vehicle enters the field of view. The 
best means of thus shielding the plate is a piece 
of black card held in front of the lens. The 
greatest care must be taken not to move the 
camera. 


Abrasion of Gaslight Prints 


OccASIONALLY when extreme friction has 
been applied to the surface of the paper previous 
to development abrasion-marks may appear, 
and as it is both aggravating and expensive to 
discard prints on account of these markings, we 
give a remedy should they appear. Vignette 
prints and plain margin prints are where fric- 
tion-marks are most apt to appear. 

After fixing and washing prints thoroughly, 
immerse in a solution made as follows: 

Water 32 ounces 
Potassium iodide (crystals) I5 grains 
Iodine (crystals) ac 


When the high-lights of the prints begin to 
take on a slight blue color transfer without 
rinsing to the following weak hypo solution: 


Water 32 ounces 


Allow the prints to remain in the hypo solu- 
tion until both the blue color and abrasion-marks 
disappear, which will require about one minute. 
Wash the prints again to remove the hypo. 

Prolonged immersion in either the iodide or 
hypo solution should be avoided, as it will cause 
the prints to become lighter. 

If the abrasion-marks are not entirely removed 
with one treatment the operation can be repeated, 
always being sure that the prints are free from 
hypo when placed in the iodide solution.— 
Artura Bulletin. 
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Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO- 
ERA is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, 
although advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered g its _§ 
The aim of the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and 
criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is 
free and may be obtained by sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin 


Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 


Qualities of Developing-Papers 


DEVELOPING-PAPERS are divided into two 
classes: slow-printing and fast-printing papers. 
Each class of paper has a variety of textures and 
surfaces. There are several weights of paper 
— from the light paper, which requires a heavy 
mount, to the heavy paper which requires no 
mount at all. The surface of the papers runs 
from very smooth to very rough. 

The slow-printing papers are adapted to nega- 
tives which are lacking in contrast. In this class 
is a paper which is semi-glossy and gives prints 
of much merit from flat negatives which on 
other papers — especially the printing out pa- 
pers — would not be worth making. The slow 
papers are specially good for flat negatives if one 
chooses what is called the Velvet surface. This 
seems to be specially adapted to a negative lack- 
ing in contrast and produces a very pleasing 
print. 

In the fast papers the velvet paper seems to 
have the greatest range, being adapted to almost 
any kind of negatives except those with too little 
contrast. 

One of the developing-papers is coated on a 


soft, cream-tinted paper which, when a good - 


negative is used and the print re-developed, gives 
the effect of an old engraving mellowed by time 
to a yellowish and very pleasing tone. A land- 
scape-negative with fine detail, when printed on 
this cream-tinted paper, produces a specially 
artistic print. 

For portrait-work where the detail is soft and 
there are no strong high-lights the very rough 
paper in what is called “‘double-weight”’ is a fine 
grade to use. The paper should be enough larger 
than the negative to allow of at least an inch of 
margin all around the print. Two inches is better 
than one, if one can afford the paper. The pic- 
ture is then printed behind a cut-out, its position 
on the paper being nearer the top than the bot- 
tom. Do not print too deeply; develop rather 
slowly and the effect will be very much like a 
charcoal-drawing. This is one of the most sat- 
isfactory developing-papers for portrait-work 
where the detail is not too sharp. 

The question is often asked the editor if en- 
largements and Ozobromes can be made on 
developing-papers. They can, but they are never 
as satisfactory, nor is one so sure of good results, 


as when using the bromide paper which is spe- 
cially designed for this sort of work. For Ozo- 
brome, especially. one needs to use the broride 
paper, the gaslight papers not always taking the 
after-manipulation’ successfully, while with the 
bromide there is little danger of failure if one 
follows directions carefully. 

One may make contact-prints on bromide 
paper, as well as enlargements. The paper is 
faster than the regular gaslight paper, so the ex- 
posure must be decreased accordingly. For the 
amateur with little time for daylight printing the 
developing-papers are a great boon; and now 
that one may make prints in both grays and 
sepias, one can obtain almost as much variety in 
one’s prints as in the printing-out papers, and 
have as great a variety of surfaces and textures. 


Gum-Prints 

A GREAT deal has been written about the gum- 
print, but most of the directions and explana- 
tions make the process appear too difficult for 
the average amateur to undertake. This most 
fascinating of printing-mediums is not nearly 
so difficult of accomplishment as one is led to be- 
lieve by reading the articles designed to instruct 
one in attaining proficiency in the art. 

One great reason why the amateur fails in his 
attempts at something out of the ordinary in pho- 
tography is because he wants his first trials to 
be every bit as good as the work of one who is 
trained by long practice. 

One should be willing to start at the beginning 
and count his defeat or failure simply as a 
stepping-stone to success. It is only in this way 
that one can hope to progress in any art or craft 
or science. 

The amateur desiring to do something worth 
while in photographic printing should try the 
occasional sensitizing of his printing-papers, and 
he will find no method which gives greater variety 
or more interesting results than the gum-print. 

The texture of the paper has much to do with 
the finish of the print. A rough paper will not 
take the sensitizing-solution evenly unless it is 
sized previous to coating it with the gum- 
bichromate solution. A rough paper, however, 
is the one to choose for negatives which are not 
fine in detail, but which are in broad masses of 
light and shade, such as portraits of soft focus, 
landscapes and waterscapes which are not made 
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with a sharp focus. The papers which the editor 
has found most satisfactory in the rough texture 
are the Whatman’s papers and the Michallet. 
Whatman papers require sizing, but the Michallet 
papers may be used without, if one takes pains 
to brush the gum-bichromate solution well into 
the depressions of the paper. For the negatives 
of fine detail and with soft lights and shadows, 
the Allonge paper cannot be excelled. This 
paper can be bought in both cream and white, 
the cream tint being very attractive for warm 
sepia and red tones. The coating of the paper 
must be applied evenly and quickly, and a soft 
“mop” brush will be found the best for applying 
the solution, and a badger blender will be the 
best for spreading the coating evenly. The 
“blender” is a thin flat brush mounted in such a 
way that the hair, instead of coming to a point 
when wet, remains spread apart, so that the 
strokes made with it are something like strokes 
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made with a broom when one is sweeping. 

The paints to use are the moist water-colors 
which come in tubes and can be squeezed out on 
the palette or the dish in which the solution is 
mixed. The beginner will get better results by 
using the transparent colors for his first attempts. 
The opaque colors are likely to give a muddy 
look to the print — to make it look ‘‘smudgy ” — 
this condition being due to the solution having 
too much of the pigment in it and its not being 
evenly spread over the paper. The reds and 
blues are transparent, mix readily with the gum 
and the coating is uniform if any sort of care is 
taken in applying the solution. 

The proportions of gum and bichromate of 
potash are as follows: Have your dealer make a 
saturated solution of bichromate of potash. This 
is the stock-solution and must be kept tightly 
corked and in a dark place or wrapped in black 
needle-paper. The gum is prepared by dissolving 
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one ounce of pure gum arabic in two ounces of 
water and when dissolved, straining through a 
piece of cheese-cloth. Two ounces of gum arabic 
and four ounces of hot water will be enough to 
prepare at a time. Gum-arabic solution is 
likely to sour if kept very long, and when it sours 
it becomes thin and unfit for use. The gum 
arabic should be dissolved in hot water, and 
strained when hot. 

For the red coating take crimson lake, Vene- 
tian red and vermilion. Squeeze a little of the 
paint from each tube, add a few drops of the 
gum-arabic solution and mix the paints thor- 
oughly. The proportion of the paints is largely 
a matter of guesswork. For two ounces of the 
gum-bichromate solution use as much paint as 
could be squeezed onto the area of a nickel. The 
amount of each is to be determined by the taste 
of the amateur. mixing the paints until one gets 
a shade that pleases him. 


ROBERT E. WEEKS 


Having mixed the pigments thoroughly, take 
an ounce each of the gum-arabic and the bichro- 
mate of potash solutions, using a china dish 
three or four inches in diameter, such as is used 


by water-color painters. These low, round 
dishes are the most convenient to use, because 
they are rounding and one can use all the solution 
to the last drop, the depression allowing the 
liquid always to collect in close quarters where 
it is readily taken up by the brush. When the 
two solutions are well blended add the pigment, 
a little at a time, until enough has been added 
to make a medium coating when spread on the 
paper. 

Do not attempt to coat too large sheets of 
paper until expert in applying the solution, Take 
pieces of paper which will allow for two-inch 
margins above the size of the negatives to be used. 
Attach the paper to a piece of smooth board by 
means of artist’s thumb-tacks. Dip the ‘‘mop”’ 
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brush — which may be either a badger or 
camel’s hair— into the solution, draw the 
brush over the edge of the dish gently to remove 
the solution so it will not drip, then brush it 
quickly and evenly over the paper. Do not try 
to do more than just spread it hastily, but take 
more of the liquid and cover all of the surface as 
speedily as possible. Now take the badger 
blender and draw it lightly over the paper, first 
one way and then another, until the coating 
seems evenly and smoothly applied; remove 
from the board and pin up in a dark room to dry. 
The coating may be applied by daylight as the 
paper is not sensitive to light until it has been 
dried. 

The knack of applying the solution evenly is in 
the use of the badger blender. This is the only 
brush which will ensure an even coating in the 
hands of an amateur who is unskilled in the use 
of brushes. In the hands of an artist who under- 
stands the handling of brushes other brushes 
could be used. 

In mixing the pigment with the gum and bi- 
chromate one should try the color on a piece of 
paper now and then, so as not only to examine 
the shade, but also to determine when enough of 
the pigment has been added. Too little of the 
pigment will make a faded-looking print; too 
much will make a muddy, dull print. 

As soon as the paper is dry it is ready for 
printing. It is exposed to the sunlight the same 
as any printing-out paper and is examined from 
time to time to observe the progress of the print- 
ing. When the image is fairly well defined the 
picture is taken from the frame and placed face 
down on the surface of the water, using a porce- 
lain tray filled with water of a temperature of 
65° or 70°. 

As soon as the print is wet turn it face up. 
Watch it closely, and as soon as the development 
has gone far enough remove it from the water, 
lay it face up on a sheet of glass and brush over 
the surface with a mop brush dipped in water; 
drain and pin up to dry. Development must not 
be carried too far, but the moment the right 
depth of tone has been reached the print is taken 
from the water, brushed over lightly and dried. 

This is the simple way of making a gum-print, 
and is the only way which the beginner should 
attempt. This experimental print will be a guide 
for further work, and it is a good plan to sensitize 
only three or four pieces of paper at a time, so 
that if the results are not satisfactory the mis- 
takes can be corrected in the next trial. 

For the first printings use a portrait-negative 
which has no very strong high-lights nor very 
deep shadows, as in using a negative with sharp 
contrasts one needs to do more or less brush- 
work on the print in order to have pleasing half- 
tones and soft shadows. 

There is no after-manipulation, the develop- 
ment in water and the drying being all that com- 
prises the simple process of finishing the print. 

When one has become somewhat proficient 
in coating the paper with the transparent colors 
and making a satisfactory print in that way the 


next step is to try brush-work on the print. In 
this way one may remove from a print all the 
detail which is not desired in the picture, clearing 
up the high-lights, lightening the shadows and 
softening harsh outlines; in fact, he has perfect 
control over the print as far as the process of 
elimination goes, and this modifying of the print 
is what makes the gum-bichromate process so 
very interesting and so very fascinating also. 

After one has become somewhat expert in 
the coating of the paper with transparent colors 
and working on the print with a brush, then it 
is time to begin with opaque colors. In the next 
numbers will be given a list of colors for use in 
gum-bichromate printing, and the proper colors 
to combine to produce certain tones and shades. 
In the grays one may get the effect of a charcoal 
drawing, when a rough paper is used and a 
negative of well-defined image and good shadows, 
the brush-work on the print helping out the im- 
pression, 

The reason for not giving the directions in this 
article is because the Editor does not wish the 
beginner to start at the top. Beginning with the 
simple print, as directed, one advances so uncon- 
sciously that before he realizes it he is well on 
his way to become master of this most inter- 
esting of photographic printing-processes. 


BEGINNER’S COLUMN 


Quarterly Contests for Beginners 

In these contests all Guild members are eligible 
EXCEPT those who have received Guild prizes in 
the past. Aside from this restriction, the rules 
which govern the monthly competitions will be in 
force here and the prizes will be payable in the 
same manner. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, 
will be returned if postage is sent. 

PRIZES 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 

SNOW-PICTURES — CLOSES APRIL I5, IQIO 
Here is presented a very wide field, so that 
nearly every camerist may enter one print, at 
least. The pictures may be snow-covered land- 
scapes in all conditions of weather, park-scenes, 
outdoor sports on the snow or ice and a variety 

of other subjects, including human life or not. 
SOUVENIR-PHOTOGRAPHS—CLOSES JULY 15, 1910 
It is intended that this competition shail in- 
clude photographs made as souvenirs while away 
from home, whether in one’s own country or 
abroad, or only on a short vacation-trip. Thus 
they will portray objects of historic or other inter- 
est, and incidents worthy to be recorded. Figures 
may or may not be included. 
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RICHARD PERTUCH 


GOING TO MARKET, NAPLES, ITALY 
AGNES H. ROOP 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHOTO- 
Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: ‘Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are frez and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium 
except blue-print, may be entered, but they must 
represent the unaided work of the competitor, 
and must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withho!d from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing- process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTo-ErRA. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


February — ‘‘ Decorative Treatment of Trees.” 
Closes March 31. 

March — ‘‘The Seasons.”’ Closes April 30. 

April — ‘“‘ Downhill Perspective.” Closes May 


May — “Sunlight and Shadow.” Closes June 
30. 

June — “Landscapes with Figures.’ Closes 
July 31. 

July — “Marines.” Closes August 31. 

August — “In the Country.”’ Closes Septem- 
ber 30. 

September — “General.” Closes October 31. 


Awards — Glimpses of Foreign Lands 


First Priz2: Wm. H. Phillips. 

Second Prize: Robert E. Weeks. 

Third Prize: A. F. France. 

Honorable Mention: Richard Pertuch, Gust 
Horlin, Oswald Rothmaler, Agnes H. Roop, 
Florence V. McLean. 

Meritorious work was submitted by Miss 
Hedwig Rohn, O. Zernickow, Harry D. Williar, 
Wm. S. Mayer, H. S. Redfield, E. W. Long, 
Jessie B. Dixon and Walter J. McFeat. 


The Beginner’s Camera 


THE first problem which confronts the be- 
ginner in photographic work is to decide what 
sort of a camera to buy. Unfortunately, per- 
haps, there is no Hobson’s choice. If there were, 
no time nor trouble would be required, but one 
would simply buy the camera and begin his 
studies in the art. 

Most beginners know comparatively little 
about optics and few have much art-training; 
consequently, if one starts in a too ambitious way 
he immediately runs into snares and pitfalls. 
One of our Guilders in France, who had recently 
joined the Guild and bought a camera, wrote in 
his quaint English to the Guild Editor in No- 
vember last: 

“‘T have but last month a camera bought and 
I am already in front of many difficulties.” 

Our French member’s experience is the expe- 
rience of most of us when we begin our photo- 
graphic career. We find ourselves at once in 
“front of many difficulties.” Much observation 
of the first attempts at photographic work has 
led me to believe that the cause lies largely in 
the choice of a camera. One is not only be- 
wildered but also misled by the many alluring 
advertisements setting forth the merits of differ- 
ent cameras; and more often than not the be- 
ginner buys not only as expensive but also as 
complicated an instrument as he can afford and 
select, and in his endeavors at once to master 
the whole art of photography, and at the same 
time manage all the details of exposure, focusing, 
etc., makes far more failures than successes. 

Doubtless I shall go against all precedent 
when I advise the beginner to select for his first 
camera one of the simplest makes and not to 
have the size of the print exceed 3} x 44. The 
price of such a camera will not be more than ten 
dollars, the one which I have in mind costing 
only eight dollars. This is a box-camera with 
fixed focus lens, and is not only a very simple 
instrument but also a thoroughly practical one 
for general use when one has become an expert 
picture-maker. It has an automatic shutter for 
both time and instantaneous exposures. When 
one has made an exposure the moving of the 
shutter for the purpose sets it for the next ex- 
posure, thus one does not have to think of this 
part of picture-making. It makes both vertical 
and horizontal pictures, has two very brilliant 
finders, and two sockets for tripod-work. This 
is a film-camera; and though a few years ago 
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much difficulty was experienced by the beginner 
with films, they are now so perfected that they 
are as easy for one to manipulate as are the glass 
plates. Then, too. the films are put up in rolls 
of four exposures, so one does not have to use 
twelve films before he can ascertain whether his 
work is satisfactory. 

If one finds difficulty in composing a picture 
in the small finders he can have a view-finder the 
size of the picture made by the camera fitted to 
his instrument and thus see quickly just what 
objects are comprised within the angle of the 
lens. A view-attachment is a great addition to 
one’s camera, even if one is expert in the manip- 
ulation of it and in composition also of pictures. 
The price of a view-finder is two or three dollars, 
and it is well worth the money. 

The box-camera is the better choice for the 
beginner, rather than a folding-camera, though 
both may cost the same money. With a folding- 
camera one has always an extra bit of work to 
perform, while the box-camera is ready for in- 
stant use. The weight of the two cameras is 
about the same, if anything the folding-camera 
being an ounce or two heavier. 

For instantaneous work the box-camera is 
always ready, all that is necessary to do being to 
turn the dial and to press the button to repro- 
duce the scene, and with rapidly-moving objects 
this is of special advantage. 

The way for the beginner to use his camera 
is first to become familiar with the movements 
necessary to make the exposure before beginning 
actual work. 

With the simple camera just described this 
is easily mastered, whereas with a camera which 
requires opening and adjusting to scale, setting 
of shutter, regulating of diaphragm, etc., it 
takes some time to become expert in the use of 
the instrument. Having learned how to manage 
the instrument, choose for the first pictures simple 
subjects like short landscape-views, bits of 
water-scenes, etc. Figure-studies and portraits 
should be left until one becomes more familiar 
with time of exposure, composition and general 
arrangement of the scene photographed. The 
beginner would do well to look up the articles 
on composition published in the spring numbers 
of PHoTo-ERA for 1909. They are written very 
simply, and expressly for the guide of the be- 
ginner in photography. 

One need not despise his small camera even 
after he has advanced to much skill in his art. 
One of these small cameras was taken by an 
amateur to Africa, and the pictures taken with it 
were in every respect equal to those taken with a 
large camera with an expensive lens — a camera 
which it was a burden to carry and much trouble 
to manage. From these small films fine enlarge- 
ments were made and were used as illustrations 
in some of our leading periodicals. The reason 
of the success with this small camera was that 
its owner had thoroughly mastered its use and 
knew just what to do to secure the best results. 

The head of one of the largest manufacturies 
of cameras and photographic apparatus told 


the editor of this department that he always 
took with him on his travels a small box-camera, 
and the enlargements made from the negatives 
were really more satisfactory than the prints 
from negatives of much larger size made direct 
in the camera. He showed some of these en- 
largements and proved that his statement was 
correct. 

With these small lenses one gets beautiful de- 
tail. A case in point was a negative made with 
one of the tiniest cameras on the market. It was 
sent to me for criticism, and I advised an en- 
largement made from it and submitted in our 
prize-contest, and it won a prize. 

The coming springtime will see many addi- 
tions to the ranks of amateur photographers, and 
the question of the purchase of a proper camera 
will be asked many times. This will be my ad- 
vice to the beginner always: Buy a small box- 
camera and begin at the very beginning of 
picture-making, being willing to learn the A, B, C 
of photography before attempting to make pic- 
tures for the Salon, One can buy for these small 
cameras a portrait-attachment which enables 
one to do home-portraiture in a very satisfactory 
manner, but this should not be attempted at the 
outset of one’s work. We Americans are un- 
like almost any other nation: we wish our first 
attempts at anything to be masterpieces or per- 
fection. It is hard for us to learn to make haste 
slowly; but to make haste slowly is the only way 
to attain success in any calling, and perhaps most 
of all in photography. 

The question of methods of development will 
be discussed in our next number, the aim of this 
column of the Round Robin Guild being to give 
first aid to the tyro in photography who is anxious 
to start right and become a master of this most 
delightful art. 


Answers to Correspondents 
Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frrnt WaDE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


E. L. DEARDORFF.— The cause of the fog on 
the films which you enclose seems to be from the 
exposure rather than from the development, as 
you say the rest of the films developed in the 
tank at the same time were all right. These two 
are both fogged in the same place, and evidently 
a ray of sunshine struck across the lens. Of the 
developing-papers, a!l have good qualities, the 
Velox being one of the best. The developing- 
papers come in all grades from extra rough to 
smooth, and are sensitized with different emul- 
sions to use with all classes of negatives and 
also to secure special results. To flatten your 
prints draw them over the edge of a drawer, the 
paper-side next to the drawer. 
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A. G. M.— The reason why your negatives 
have become granulated after standing some 
time is because the hypo was not strong enough 
thoroughly to dissolve out the unused silver salts. 
Insufficient washing after the hypo-bath is also a 
cause. The hypo should be as strong as one 
ounce of hypo to four ounces of water, and even 
a little stronger would do no harm. Leave the 
plate in the hypo for three or four minutes after 
the film is cleared of the silver; then wash thor- 
oughly and you will have no after-troubles of 
granulation. 

A. E. DELANDER.— For a transparent backing 
to use on a negative on which you wish to work, 
get tracing-paper of a yellowish cast which is 
used in tracing or copying embroidery patterns. 
This paper has no grain, and while, of course, it 
retards the printing, it also helps to make a most 
satisfactory print from a weak negative. Another 
method is to coat the glass side of the negative 
with matt varnish, which gives a good tooth on 
which to work with a pencil. The only objec- 
tion to the varnish is that if the work is not satis- 
factory the coating has to be removed. 

Witt1aM M.— Use a very smooth platinum 
paper for your landscape-negative with fine de- 
tail. Your subject would look better in sepia 
tones than in the grays, for ‘‘Brown October 
Woods” would not be appropriately rendered in 
cold grays. I would not advise a developing- 
paper for this special style of negative. You will 
have more latitude with the platinum. Ozo- 
brome is not a hard printing-process to master, 
but the description would be too long for 
“Answers to Correspondents.” Study the direc- 
tions carefully and go slowly in the work. Do 
not attempt too much in the beginning. The top 
of the ladder is not reached by a bound. 

Marion B.— Use what are called Solio 


seconds for making proofs and submitting prints 


to prospective purchasers. The seconds will 
cost you one dollar a gross, less than nine cents a 
dozen, while the regular paper in the same size 
(4.x 5) will cost you twenty-five cents per dozen. 
Prints may also be made on this paper for repro- 
duction, as the quality is as good as the regular 
paper. Seconds are cut from sheets of paper 
which have passed under the inspector’s eye and 
been found to have some defect either in the 
spreading of the emulsion, a flaw in the paper, 
etc., which would injure it for ‘firsts,’ but which 
does not injure the paper materially. 

Benjy. G. Moore.— You will find that the 
article in this number on “The Beginner’s 
Camera” answers all the questions you have 
asked in regard to the purchase of a camera. 
As you purpose traveling later in the season, you 
should purchase your camera at once and become 
familiar with it before starting on your trip You 
can have your developing done for you as you 
travel from place to place, or you can take a 
developing-tank with you, some developing and 
fixing-powders and develop your own films. It 
is far more satisfactory to develop the films as 
they are made than to bring them all home with 
you. By the former method one knows whether 


his pictures are rightly made, and if not can rem- 
edy the errors. 

M. E. G.— Yes; you can buy what is called a 
tourist’s lantern. It is made of ruby-colored 
fabric bound in metal frames. It has a metal 
top and bottom which are easily attached and 
detached; the lantern is collapsible and folds up 
into small compass. It is used, of course, with a 
candle, and costs the small sum of twenty-five 
cents, 

ELEANOR W.— Japanese transparent water- 
colors are probably what you mean in your in- 
quiry about Japanese paints. These paints work 
very well on gaslight paper, and for use with 
glossy paper there is a sizing prepared which is 
spread on the print before beginning to paint. 
These colors are transparent and show the shad- 
ows through, so that the necessary lights and 
shadows appear as they would if actually 
painted. Full directions come for the use of the 
paints, and the cost of a book of fifteen colors is 
seventy-five cents. 

FRANK L.— You can buy photo-supplies in all 
of the large cities of Europe, so you need not 
take them with you unless you prefer to do so. In 
Milan you can get American supplies at No. to 
Via Vittore Pisano, and in Brussels at No. 36 
Rue de I’Ecuyer. Other addresses can be sup- 
plied if you desire them, as I judge by your 
letter you intend to visit other places besides these 
two of which you wish the addresses. 

Emity D.— Doubtless the trouble in mount- 
ing your prints with mounting-tissue was be- 
cause the iron was not hot enough to melt the 
tissue, consequently the print did not adhere to 
the mount evenly. If you follow the directions 
carefully in regard to the heat of the iron your 
prints will be very smoothly and nicely mounted. 

P. E. S.— Water-Development Platinum is 
doubtless the paper which you mean. This paper 
is developed by placing the print in a tray of 
water until the image has developed clear and 
strong, then placing it in an acid bath to clear. 
The proportions of the acid bath are one ounce 
of the acid to sixty ounces of water. Two or 
three baths should be used in order to bring out 
the whites clear. The paper before printing is of 
a light canary color, and the image shows faintly. 
The printing is continued until faint detail can 
be seen in the half-tones. A peculiarity of this 
paper is that the paper may be exposed to the 
light for a few minutes under the negative, then 
placed in a drawer or box and the printing will 
continue until the image is well defined. This is 
an advantage when the weather is adverse to 
outdoor printing. 

JosEpH L.— A film-tank for developing films 
4X 5 in size will cost you anywhere from three to 
six dollars. Tank-development is becoming 
more and more popular, and you would not re- 
gret purchasing the outfit, for it saves much 
time and trouble and gives most satisfactory 
results. A description of the half-tone process 
is too long to be included in *‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents.” It would greatly interest you to visit 
some establishment where half-tones are made. 
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In an early number we will print a short article 
on the process, as many of the Guilders have 
asked how photographs were reproduced, and 
what was meant by half-tones. 

B. F. G.— If you intend to do a great deal of 
work with stereoscopic photography it would be 
worth your while to purchase a regular stereo- 
scopic outfit. The price of one which makes a 
picture 24 x 3} is less than fifteen dollars, and 
this includes a self-transposing printing-frame, 
which does away with the cutting apart and 
transposing of the negatives when making the 
print. See answer to P. E. S. in regard to Water- 
Development Platinum. 

ANNA GROVEs.— You will find a hand-camera, 
the box style, one of the most convenient for the 
work which you purpose doing. Do not buy one 
which takes a square picture. The oblong pic- 
ture is what you will want in your work; and if 
you wish larger pictures at any time, enlarge- 
ments can be made from the small negatives. In 
the article in this number entitled “‘The Begin- 


ner’s Camera”? you will find helpful hints on this 
style of camera recommended for your photo- 
graphic work. 

E. L. R.— By all means get a tripod to use 
with a view-camera, You would find it next to 
impossible to obtain good pictures without it. 
It also saves time, labor and vexation. Attach 
your lens-cap to a stout thread and the thread to 
the camera. Then you will not lose nor mislay 
this very important attachment. While few 
amateurs now use cap-exposures, the editor is 
very much in favor of this method for certain 
pictures, both indoors and out. You would find 
it much more economical to mix you own de- 
velopers. You can put the ingredients up in 
powders ready to dissolve in a certain amount of 
water, and if wrapped in wax-paper and stored 
in an air-tight tin or glass can they will keep 
indefinitely. 

E. L. F. When acetic acid is one of the in- 
gredients of a formula use the “glacial acetic 
acid.” The adjective is sometimes omitted. 


Class 1/3 
Lumiere Sigma 


Vulcan 


Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 


Class 3/4 


Barnet Red Seal 
Imperial Flashlight 


Class 1 
American 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 
Cramer Crown 
Cramer Crown Non-Halation 
Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 
Cramer Isonon 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Ensign Film 
Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Ilford Monarch 
Ilford Zenith 
Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Orthochrome Special 

Sensitive 

Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 


Halation 


Seed 26x 


Halation 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 


Lumitre Non-Halation Sigma Stanley Regular 


Wellington Extra Speedy 


Class 1 1/4 


Cramer Banner X 
Cramer Banner X Non- 


Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho Ilford Chromatic 


Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Film 


Class 1 1/2 
Lumiétre Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 

Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Cramer Medium Iso Non- Cramer Contrast 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho Medium 

Cramer Anchor 

Hammer Fast 

Seed 23 

Lumiére Panchro C 
Class 3 


Wellington Landscape 


Class 4 
Stanley Commercial 


Ilford Empress 


Class 5 


Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 

Wellington Ortho Process 
Class 8 

Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 


Ilford Ordinary 
Class 12 


Ilford Half-Tone 
Seed Process 


Lumiére Film 
Magnet 

Premo Film Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 


Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 100 
Lumitre Autochrome 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For March 
COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of March on any fine day between 11 A.M. and 
1 P.M., when the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if £/11, U. S. No. 8, is 
used; also between 8 and g A.M. and 3 and 4 P.M. Treble it when the light is rather dull. Increase 
it four times when there are heavy clouds and very dull light, or if {/16, U. S. No. 16, is used; also 
from 7 to 8 A.M. and 4to 5 P.M. For f/5.6, U. S. No. 2, give half. Froin 9 to 11 A.M. and 1 to 3 P.M. 
increase the exposure one-third. . 


PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 
SUBJECTS Class Class Class Class Class Class | Class | Class “Class ‘Class Class 
% 1% 1% 2 2% 4 5 6 8 12 100 


Studies of sky ant tleecy clouds; open 

snow-scenes Without foreground .... / / / 
Open views of sea and sky; very distant 1/1824 1/612 1/400 1/820 1/200 1/128 1/100 1/80 1/40 1/5 

landscapes; studies ot rather heavy | 

clouds; winter-scenes having very | 

light snow-covered foregrounds 1/512 1/256 1/200 1/160 1/100 1/64 1/50 1/40 1/32 | 1/20 2/5 
Open landscapes without foreground; | 

open beach, harbor and shipping- 

scenes; yachts under sail; very light- 

colored objects; studies of dark clouds; | 

average snow-scenes 1/256 1/100, 1/80 1/50 | 1/32 1/25 1/16 1/10 4/5 
Average landscapes with light fore- | | 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in 

the open; light-colored buildings and 

monuments; wet street-scenes; snow- : 

scenes with excessive contrast 1/25 1/16 1/12 1/ 1/8 | 1/5 13/5 
Landscapes with medium foreground; 

landscapes in fog or mist; buildings 

showing both sunny and shady sides: 

well-lighted street-sceres; persons, 

animals and moving-objects at least 

thirty feet away / / / 2/5 31/5 

ndscapes with heavy foreground; 

buildings or trees occupying mest of | 

the picture; brock-scenes with heavy 

foliage; shipping about the docks; red 

brick Ladies and other dark ob- 

jects; groups outdoors .......-.---- 1/10 «(1/8 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 

dark near objects . . 1/5 1/4 
Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

glades and under the trees ......-.-- 1 / 2/5 1/2 
Average indoor portraits in well-lighted | 

room, light surroundings, big window 


and white reflector 1 $1146 '11/2 3 4 


In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 
controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


For the cover-design of this issue we have 
chosen “‘Children of the Toilers,” by Waldo E. 
Strayer. It is striking in composition yet simple 
in construction, and makes a strong human 
appeal, telling of the fascination which the great 
Pittsburg steel-plant, where their fathers labor, 
has for these little tots. Data: April, 2 P.M.; 
bright sun; Cooke lens used wide open; 34 sec- 
ond exposure; Seed 26x plate; pyro developer; 
platinum print. 

Of the superb examples of Salon work little 
need be written here, as Mr. C. Yarnall Abbott 
has commented upon them in an article else- 
where in this issue. The data relating to the 
making of the prints worthy to be passed for 
exhibition by a jury of eminent artists are always 
of the utmost interest, and we give them below 
in detail, as far as it has been possible to obtain 
them. 

“The Sun-Worshiper,” by W. H. Porterfield. 
4x 5 Korona camera and lens; September, 6 A.M.; 
good light; bulb exposure; plate developed with 
metol-quinol; green carbon print on Whatman’s 
heavy paper. 

“A Modulation,” by F. Austin Lidbury. This 
is a subject which can never be done justice in 
half-tone. It loses much in the absence of color, 
and the subtle middle-tones and beautiful grada- 
tions defy reproduction. Data: °4 x 5 Auto- 
Graflex; Adon lens, 28-inch focus, f/32; Iso- 
chrom filter; September, at noon; hazy light; 
30 seconds’ exposure; Orthonon plate; rodinal 
developer; enlarged negative on Seed’s Trans- 
parency-plate; Autotype carbon print. 

“Winter on the River,” by John Chislett. 
4 x 5 Premo camera; Plastigmat lens, 7-inch 
focus, stop 4; February, 2 p.M.; dull light; 
4 second exposure; Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
plate; ortol developer; platinum print from an 
enlarged negative made by preparing a full-size 
enlarged positive from which a contact negative 
was taken, the sky being lightened at the horizon, 
and distance put in on the enlarged negative. 

““Chioggia,”’ by William H. Phillips. No. 3 
F. P. K., 34 x 44, Goerz lens; film; pyro de- 
veloper; enlargement on Platino A. 

‘“‘Flower-Study,” by Miles C. Nichols. 3} x 44 
Seneca camera; R. R. lens, 54-inch focus, stop 
16; three times filter; May, 2 P.M.; bright interior 
light near east window; 4 seconds’ exposure; 
Hammer Aurora plate; pyro developer; single- 
transfer carbon on Whatman’s rough paper. 

“In the Valley,” by Edward B. Sides. No 
data available. 

“Scala Santa, Auray, France,” by Walter 
Zimmerman. This picture represents one of the 
ceremonies attendant upon the pardon of Sainte 
Anne’s day, July 25, at Auray, a medieval town 
of Brittany. Data: 5 x 7 Kodak; Bausch & Lomb 
lens, 8-inch focus used wide open; July, late 


afternoon; poor light; 2 seconds’ exposure; eiko- 
hydro developer; gum-platinum print. 

“A Wayside Inn,” by Frank E. Huson, is a 
typical English country-scene, which breadth 
of treatment and good composition have made 
doubly interesting. No data are available. 

Chelsea Square,’”’ by Paul Lewis Ander- 
son. Data: 8 x 1o Century view-camera; Smith 
Semi-Achromatic lens, 16-inch focus, £/16; Ideal 
three-times filter; July, 2 p.M.; intense light; 1/30 
second; Cramer Isonon plate; pyro-acetone 
developer; American platinum print; developed 
cold and mercury toned. 

““On the Lake,” by Berne F. Eilers. No data 
are available regarding this attractive subject. 

“The Tow,” by C. C. Taylor, is of the sil- 
houette order, commendable for the liquid 
quality of the water and showing the value of 
smoke in scenes of activity. Data: 4 x 5 Premo; 
B. and L. rectilinear lens; August, 11 A.M.; 
fair light; U. S. 4 stop; »', second exposure; Ortho 
plate; pyro developer; bromide enlargement. 

Mr. W. B. Post has long enjoyed the enviable 
reputation of being in the forefront of photog- 
raphers who have made the snow a specialty, 
and in this field of work no pictorialist in Amer- 
ica is regarded with greater admiration. 

““Old Potato House’’ is an excellent uphill 
effect, with the expanse of foreground made at- 
tractive by the unevenness of the snow in the 
trodden path. The point of interest is well 
placed, and the print as a whole furnishes a good 
example of flat lighting with the sun nearly be- 
hind the camera. Data: 8 x 10 Blair camera; 
Ross lens, 16-inch focus, f/22; yellow screen; 
January, late afternoon; full exposure; Seed 
orthochromatic plate; pyro-soda_ developer; 
rough platinum print. 

“‘Christmas Morning.” Data: 8 x ro Blair 
camera; Ross lens, 16-inch focus, f/22; yellow 
screen; December morning; full exposure; Seed 
orthochromatic plate; pyro-soda_ developer: 
rough platinum print. An enlargement from a 
portion of an 8 x ro plate. 

“Early Spring’’ conveys admirably the feeling 
of balmy air, slowly melting the deep snow- 
banks. Everything is clearly defined, but the 
slight, soft haziness does its share to make the 
impression of warmth convincing. Data: 8 x 10 
Blair camera; Ross lens, 16-inch focus, f/22; 
yellow screen; March morning; sunlight, full 
exposure; Seed orthochromatic plate; pyro-soda 
developer; rough platinum print. 

‘Lengthening Shadows” is a more diffused 
effect, but it is thoroughly in keeping with the 
light of late afternoon. The scene is typical of 
the average New England farm, and should find 
many admirers. Data: 8 x 1o Blair camera; 
Steinheil lens, 13-inch focus, £/16; yellow screen; 
February; soft light; full exposure; Seed ortho- 
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And when it comes to making 
Sepias “The Artura Way” is 
also best. 


ARTURA 
IRIS 


treated with “Artura Sepia Salt” 
retains all of the velvety rich- 
ness of the black print. 


ARTURA DIVISION, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


All Dealers. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PHOTO-ERA 


chromatic plate; pyro-soda developer; rough 
platinum print. Mr. Post is not certain regard- 
ing his exposures, but states that they vary from 
2 to 6 seconds. 


The Monthly Competition 


Ir was not to be expected that ‘‘Glimpses of 
Foreign Lands” would bring so large a number 
of entries as some of the other subjects, but the 
prints received certainly justify including it in 
our list, and most of them were both excellent 
and interesting. 

William H. Phillips was awarded first prize 
for “‘Beggars of Perugia,” a genre study of great 
merit. Data: No. 3 Kodak; Goerz lens, Series 
III, 5-inch focus, stop 16; July, 11 A.M.; sun- 
light; 3, second exposure; pyro developer. Only 
a portion of the film was enlarged on Royal 
Bromide, a silk screen being held about six inches 
from the print during part of the exposure. 

The second prize went to Robert E. Weeks 
for “‘The Bridge of Sighs, Venice,”’ a much pho- 
tographed subject, but which Mr. Weeks has 
invested with a new interest because of the un- 
usual spacing, which not only shows the bridge 


but also gives a better idea of the canal and sur- 
roundings than a more conventional composi- 
tion. Data: No. 1A Kodak; bright light; in- 
stantaneous exposure; M. Q. developer; enla 
ment on Monox paper. Negative ate 
Simeon Clevenger; enlargement by Robert E. 
Weeks. 

“Street in Pisa, Italy,” by A. F. France, won 
third prize. Although the figures are rather self- 
conscious, the scene is typical and well com- 
posed. Data: August, bright sun; Wunches 
camera; Zeiss-Tessar lens, £/16; 34, second; film 
pack; M. Q. developer; enlargement on Cyko. 

Among the several subjects receiving honor- 
able mention, ‘Little Wood-Gatherers,” by 
Richard Pertuch, and ‘Going to Market, 
Naples, Italy,” by Agnes H. Roop, are partic- 
ularly interesting because of their human appeal. 

“Little Wood-Gatherers.” July, 5 P.M.; fair 
light; Saxony film, Voigtlander & Sohn’s Colli- 
near lens, £/8; 4) second exposure; pyro de- 
veloper; enlargement on Royal Nepera. 

“Going to Market.” January, 9.30 A.M.; 
bright sun; lens at £/8; Kodak film; r}y second 
exposure; Velox print. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


The Photo-Secession 


Many of our readers will be glad to learn that 
the Photo-Secession is still very energetic, and 
that its chief director and high-priest, Mr. Alfred 
Stieglitz, is still at the helm — active with word 
and deed, as of yore. The Little Galleries are 
still, in fact, always the scene of pictorial activ- 
ity of this coterie, and the latch-string is always 
out, with Mr. Stieglitz ready to extend the glad 
hand. 

The scope of the exhibitions has considerably 
broadened; for, in addition to photographic 
prints, whether straight photography or other- 
wise, there are shown collections of drawings, 
etchings, etc., all of great pictorial interest. Ac- 
cording to a very friendly letter received by us 
from Mr. Stieglitz, recently, the shows for the re- 
mainder of the season will be prints and Auto- 
chromes, by Eduard Steichen, while, at the same 
time, his paintings will be on exhibition at the 
Montross Gallery. Mr. Steichen will come over 
from Paris to be present with his work for these 
exhibitions. 

These two shows will be followed by etchings, 
drawings, etc., by Gordon Craig, of London, who, 
according to Mr. Stieglitz, is one of the biggest 
men alive today. This artist’s work has never 
been shown in America before. Then follows a 
new series of drawings by Rodin, and Matisse 
drawings. Mr. Stieglitz considers Rodin and 
Matisse the foremost artists of France today, 


and they are heart and soul with the Photo- 
Secession. Their work will be seen nowhere else 
in this country outside of the Photo-Secession. 
Then comes an exhibition of water-colors, by 
John Marin, one of the finest water-colorists of 
the day from a modern point of view; a set of 
drawings by an unknown Danish:artist, who is 
said to be doing .very great work, although 
known to but few, even in Europe; photographs 
by Annie W. Brigman; photographs by Frank 
Eugene, etc., so that there will be always some- 
thing of interest and value on the walls of the 
Little Galleries, where every earnest worker, and 
particularly the readers of PHoTO-ERA, will be 
heartily welcome. 

Mr. Stieglitz writes in his usual characteristic 
vein that the Photo-Secession is putting photog- 
raphy through a very severe ordeal, trying it out 
from every point of view. They are doing a 
work that the average outsider may find it diffi- 
cult to grasp, but always worthy his critical ex- 
amination. Mr. Stieglitz is glad to have it under- 
stood that, like the workers he represents, he 
has gotten beyond the kindergarten and primary 
stage and is working for the highest possible 
ideals in art. 

Kodak Treasures 

COINCIDENT with the arrival of Artura at 
Rochester, N. Y., was the coming of Mary 
Juliette Hord. The latter is the younger —a 
tiny miss, born Dec. 27, 1909. 


— 


Photographers’ Association of America 


THE Executive Committee of this association 
met in executive session at the Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Jan. 12, 1910, to arrange for the 
Thirtieth Annual Convention. All the officers 
were present, as follows: A.T. Proctor, president; 
G. W. Harris, first vice-president; Ben Larrimer, 
second vice-president; L. A. Dozer, treasurer; 
J. H. C. Evanoff, secretary. 

The outgoing secretary handed in the follow- 
ing financial report: 

Photographers’ Association of America in 
account with G. W. Harris, Secretary. 


Total received for space ...... $3,272 
Total received for advertising . 945 
Total received from old account 12 
Paid to L. A. Dozer $4,229 


$4,229 $4,229 

Treasurer Dozer then handed in his account 
for the previous year, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF TREASURER’S ACCOUNT FOR 1909 


Receipts 

Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1909 ....... $4,698.74 
Received from memberships and dues 4,054.50 
Received from sale of ladies’ pins .. 96.50 

Received from secretary for adver- 
tising and floor-space .......... 4,229.00 
Expenditures $13,078.74 

Paid out on vouchers, 842 to 932 in- 
Cash on hand Jan. 1, igio ......... 6,483.22 

(Signed) L. A. Dozer, 


Treasurer. 


President Proctor appointed J. H. C. Evanoff 
and Ben Larrimer as a committee to audit the 
accounts of the secretary and treasurer. The 
accounts were found correct, and approved. 

TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING.— After a 
thorough canvas of the dates most suitable, it 
was decided that the Thirtieth Annual Con- 
vention be held during the week of July 11, 1910, 
and the Auditorium in Milwaukee, Wis., was 
selected as the place of meeting. 

SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY.— The School of 
Photography having met with such favor at the 
two previous conventions, it was unanimously 
decided to hold it again, under the supervision of 
the most expert photographers that can be pro- 
cured. 

THE PicTURE-ExuHIBIt.— As the non-com- 
petitive scheme has proved itself entirely success- 
ful, the board decided to adopt the same policy 
for the convention of 1910. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS.— 

(1) Exhibitors are requested not to exceed 
three prints in their exhibits —no other re- 
strictions. 

(2) Application for exhibition-space must be 
made to First-Vice-President G. W. Harris, 
1311 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


(3) Allexhibits must be send prepaid to G. W. 
Harris, first vice-president, Milwaukee, Wis., 
care of Milwaukee Auditorium, and must reach 
Milwaukee on or before July 8, 1gt0. Any ex- 
hibit not having express-charges prepaid will not 
be accepted. 

(4) The Association will not be responsible 
for any loss or damage to pictures in its charge, 
but special precaution will be taken by the com- 
mittee to ensure the safe return of all exhibits. 

(5) No exhibits shall be remoyed from the 
hall until after the close of the convention. Ex- 
hibitors who desire personally to take charge of 
or remove their exhibits may do so only by per- 
mission of G. W. Harris, chairman of the 
Hanging-Committee. 

(6) This exhibition being a complimentary 
one, and the photographs being solicited with 
the understanding they are to be returned to the 
rightful owners, all exhibits will be returned to 
them intact at the close of the convention. 

HEADQUARTERS.— The Hotel Pfister was 
selected as official headquarters. 

THE PRIZE FOR BEsTt INVENTION, Etc.— The 
sum of One Hundred Dollars was set aside to be 
awarded for the best invention, process, appa- 
ratus or appliance pertaining to photography, 
and which has not heretofore been shown or 
exhibited at any previous national convention. 

Pus.icity.— The secretary was instructed to 
arrange for a systematic plan of publicity, to 
begin at once, under the supervision of the 
Executive Board. 

CONGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY.— Arrangements 
were made for the second meeting of the Con- 
gress of Photography, and the secretary instructed 
to call upon the State Associations to send their 
duly-appointed delegates thereto. 

FEDERATION OF WOMEN PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
The Executive Board decided to coéperate in 
every way with the plans submitted by the Fed- 
eration of Women Photographers, a branch of 
the P. A. of A., inaugurated at Rochester, 1909. 

CoMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY SECTION.— It 
was decided to invite all commercial photogra- 
phers to join the Association and take part in the 
convention, a special commercial photographic 
display being planned, provided sufficient par- 
ticipants can be obtained. 

ENTERTAINMENT.— The Milwaukee photog- 
raphers having announced that they had ap- 
pointed a committee to look after the entertain- 
ment of the visiting photographers, the Execu- 
tive Board decided to coéperate fully with their 
plans, and the entertainments promise to be 
entirely satisfactory. 

GENERAL.— The various committees ap- 
pointed by the president took up their work in 
detail, and laid careful foundations looking for- 
ward to a successful meeting. 

ConstituTION.— The Executive Board de- 
sires to draw attention to the fact that the rgto 
convention of the P. A. of A. will be conducted 
under a revised constitution and by-laws, these 
revisions having been adopted at Rochester, 
1909. 
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The following committees were appointed by 
the president for 1910: 
Hotel and Accommodations: Evanoff, Harris, 
Dozer. 
Decorations: Harris, Larrimer, Evanoff. 
Buttons: Dozer, Evanoff, Larrimer. 
Printing and Advertising: Harris, Dozer, Evanoff. 
Press: Harris, Larrimer, Evanoff. 
Information: Dozer, Harris, Evanoff. 
Transportation: Evanoff, Dozer, Larrimer. 
Association Annual: Larrimer, Harris, Proctor. 
Local Entertainment: Stein, Bangs, Bish, Reimer, 
Guttenstein, Bandtel. 
J. H. C. Evanorr, 
Secretary. 
Boston Camera Club 


AT the annual meeting, held early in January, 
the following officers were elected: Phineas 
Hubbard, president; A. E. Fowler, vice-presi- 
dent; J. H. Thurston, secretary; Charles H. 
Chandler, treasurer; F. R. Fraprie, librarian. 
The Executive Committee consists of E. W. 
Kellogg, C. F. Hildreth, F. R. Fraprie, S. B. 
Read, F. A. Saunderson, W. H. Wing. 

The club begins the new year without debt 
and with great enthusiasm for increasing the 
popularity and prestige of the organization. 


Winter Scenery in Boston 


As Mr. W. B. Post, in his admirable article 
on winter-photography in this issue, truly says, 
the many beautiful suburbs of Boston are emi- 
nently favored with beautiful scenery — rare 
and attractive pictorial subjects for the camera. 
Indeed, as Mr. Post and other writers have 
stated, the suburbs of Boston are unsurpassed 
by any city in the world for natural beauty. 

Take, for instance, the Riverway — an arti- 
ficial stream created by the Park Commission. 
This starts at Jamaica Pond and runs into beau- 
tiful Brookline. At Longwood the views along 
this pretty stream — whether in summer or 
winter — are of a fascinating character and make 
an irresistible appeal to every picture-lover. The 
stream, in a serpentine and constantly undula- 
ting line, winds its way through the Back Bay 
Fens and terminates at the Charlesgate. To all 
camerists visiting Boston we recommend a visit 
to this interesting and picturesque locality. 


New York Y. M. C. A. Camera Club 


Tue Fifth Annual Print-Exhibition of the 
Camera Club of the Twenty-third St. Branch 
Y. M. C. A., New York City, was held on New 
Year's Day. Nearly one thousand visitors called 
at the rooms on that day. Many words of com- 
mendation were spoken concerning the high-class 
work done by the members of the club. 

The arrangement of the lights and the method 
of hanging the pictures made the exhibition one 
of the most successful and attractive ever held 
by the club. A popular feature was an interest- 
ing collection of Autochrome plates by Charles 
d’Emery, and lantern-slides by John Fairman, 
Ernest Adams, W. J. Guy and others. 


LONDON LETTER 


By E. O. HOPPE, F.R.P.S. 


SINCE the decease of the old “‘London Camera 
Club” there was felt a constant desire for the 
reéstablishment, on somewhat different lines, 
of a modern, up-to-date camera club for Eng- 
land’s metropolis. At various times committees 
were formed and ways and means discussed for 
the formation of such an institution, but nothing 
came of it. I am glad to say, however, that it is 
now actually settled that we shall have one in the 
very near future. All possible credit is due to 
Mr. Craigie, who, after untiring efforts, suc- 
ceeded in forming a most influential working- 
committee, with the Earl of Crawford as presi- 
dent. Splendid premises have been secured and 
it is expected that the new club will be opened in 
the early spring. 

During the past year and on many occasions 
the great need, in England, for a photographic 
club patterned after the best Austrian and Ger- 
man clubs has been brought home to me. The 
German student who belongs to one of the great 
photographic clubs where work is being carried 
on all day and, one might almost say, all night, 
where the older and more experienced workers 
are laying themselves out, regardless of time and 
energy bestowed, to give of their best to those 
who want to learn, can have no idea of the iso- 
lation to which one is condemned in this country. 
True, we have the Royal Photographic Society — 
and a fine organization it is, in many ways. It 
has a finely-adapted building for its home; it 
forms an excellent course of lectures by promi- 
nent men during the winter-months, and has its 
show during the autumn months which is known 
throughout the world. It includes in its ranks 
some of the best-known and ablest photographers 
in the world, but — and there is almost always 
a “but” in these cases — if one were to suggest 
that it would be advantageous to the cause of 
photography in this country if some of the lead- 
ers, let us say in gum-work, were to meet on 
some nights in the workrooms of the R. P. S. and 
organize a class both for further investigation on 
their own behalf and for the further improvement 
of the technique or the study of the applicability 
of the process in certain pictorial directions, and, 
also, to instruct those less familiar than them- 
selves with the science and practice of gum- 
printing, the suggestion would meet such a re- 
ception as would chill any further advances of 
the kind. In contrast to all this is the Photo- 
Club of Vienna, with its ceaseless activity by day 
and by night. The workrooms are occupied all 
day, and from 7 to r2 P.M. —even to I, 2 or 3 A.M. 
— by enthusiasts who are determined to master 
and to advance pictorial photography. The 
meetings at the R. P. S. are highly pleasant and 
instructive functions, but, in a great measure, 
they are not photography. There are a few 
scientific lectures, but there is no coSperation and 
no enthusiasm for the cause in which the mem- 
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bers are mutually engaged. I suppose the old 
taunt is true — we do not take our photography 
seriously; it is a pastime; it enables us to spend a 
pleasant evening and it occupies our summer 
holidays agreeably enough; but it is not a cult, 
and the enthusiasm, the time and the sacrifices 
we are willing to devote to it are woefully in- 
sufficient. I suppose it will hardly be believed 
when I say that many of our more prominent 
exhibitors are doing no photography, to speak 
of, during a great part of the year, and do not 
attempt picture-making except for a week or two 
before the autumn-show, when they are galvan- 
ized into activity by the necessity to produce some 
pictures so as not to be too far behind in the an- 
nual exhibitions. Such indifferent efforts as 
these can never make for great advancement, 
and one is not surprised at the apathy which is 
quite general. 

This feeling of unrest undeniably exists among 
those workers whom one may regard as the 
leaders in this country. It was with the idea of 
ascertaining a general opinion as to the future of 
British pictorial photography, that F. J. Morti- 
mer, the energetic editor of the Amateur Photog- 
rapher and Photographic News addressed the 
question: “The Future of Pictorial Photography 
in Great Britain — what is necessary if the lead 
is to be retained?” to the principal English pic- 
torial workers. The resulting answers were of 
the greatest possible interest, and I will state 
briefly the main points raised by some of the 
best-known men. Craig Annan does not think 
that one can be taught to produce works of art 
by organization. George Davison does not 
know, and does not wish to know, any distinc- 
tion of nationality or personality or method. 
Alexander Keighly thinks that every man should 
work out his own salvation, follow his own in- 
dividuality and ‘“‘to his own self be true.’’ Mal- 
colm Arbuthnot points out that the first essen- 
tial in any enterprise is faith, and that this is 
singularly lacking in regard to pictorial pho- 
tography. He asserts that there is really nothing 
being done in this country to encourage truly 
fine work. Reginald Craigie says that the main- 
tenance of a large annual exhibition, illustrative 
of the most modern methods and aims, in which 
all schools are represented, seems to him abso- 
lutely essential if real progress is to be en- 
couraged. A successful future for pictorial pho- 
tography in this country will depend largely upon 
the seriousness which is being brought to the 
work. Snowden Ward sees the signs of strength 
in the failure of priestcraft and the decrease of 
servility — not actually though apparently, parts 
of the same thing. A. H. Blake suggests that very 
few of those who practise pictorial photography 
in England know anything about the pictorial 
movement, or are acquainted with the position 
which has been won in the art-world. F. C. 
Lambert thinks that one of the signs of the times 
— among photographers as well as politicians — 
is a tendency to seek notoriety at any price. 

Through the transformation into a restaurant 
of the new gallery where for many years the 


Royal Photographic Society held its annual ex- 
hibition, this society has been forced to look out 
for new quarters, and I hear that it was only with 
great difficulty that another gallery could be 
secured. Unfortunately the only available va- 
cant date is in August, which is certainly not a 
very good time of the year for an exhibition. I 
sincerely hope that the proposed devotion of con- 
siderable space to the ‘‘Trade Exhibits’ will 
prove an attraction. 

The Linked Ring has decided not to hold a 
Salon in England in 1910, which action is held 
by some to mean the dissolution of this famous 
organization. 

A few of the members propose to hold exhibi- 
tions of two or three men’s work in the minor 
galleries, probably in the spring. 

A Salon Club has been formed, to hold the 
London Salon 1g1o0, which will be at or about 
the same time as the old Salon. This club in- 
cludes, already: J. H. Anderson, A. H. Blake, 
M.A., Mr. and Mrs. Will A. Cadby, Reginald W. 
Craigie, Chas. Emanuel, Charles Job, Alexan- 
der Keighley and J. B. B. Wellington, from 
amongst the members of the Linked Ring, while 
others have promised work for its exhibition. 
Certain pictorialists who are not members of the 
Ring have joined the Salon Club, and it is as- 
sured of the active sympathy of Yarnall Abbott, 
Sidney Carter, Robert Demachy, Rudolf Diihr- 
koop, the brothers Hofmeister, Mortimer Lamb, 
Paul Pichier, C. Puyo and others. Its effort will 
be to hold the most catholic and inclusive exhi- 
bition of purely pictorial photography ever 
assembled. 

The announcement is made that the Council 
of the Royal Photographic Society, at its last 
meeting, early in January, awarded the progress 
medal for 1910 to Mr. Alfred Watkins, for his 
work in exposure and development. Although 
this is the highest honor within the gift of the 
Society, it is justly merited by Mr. Watkins, who 
is well known for his exposure-meter that has 
been successfully in use for several years, as 
well as his method of factorial development, first 
published in 1894. Several minor improve- 
ments have been made by the author, particu- 
larly the use of a test-strip exposed separately 
when developing color-sensitive plates. By ex- 
periment during the past year or more, Mr. 
Watkins has classified the plates now upon the 
market with reference to their speed of develop- 
ment, thus supplying data for several methods 
by which the necessary allowance for the tem- 
perature of the developer may be made auto- 
matically by the photographer. 

[The absence of Mr. Hoppé’s London letters 
in the two preceding issues of this magazine may 
have occasioned some comment among our 
readers. These and other omissions are due to 
the severe illness of Mrs. Hoppé, whom Mr. 
Hoppé was obliged to take to the continent last 
December, remaining with her a considerable 
time. Her condition still causes anxiety, and 
it is sincerely hoped that she will soon be on the 
way to rapid and complete recovery.—EDIToR. ] 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Where Ignorance Is a Crime 


IGNORANCE of the law excuses no one; so when 
a photographer is careless enough to use flash- 
powder in an alcohol flash-lamp he alone is re- 
sponsible for the consequences. Even at this late 
day accidents with flash-powder are of frequent 
occurrence the world over. In some cases the 
injured operator —he is not always killed — 
seeks to recover damages by a process of law, 
but we do not recall one in which he was success- 
ful. Why? Because when he asks the dealer 
for a bottle of flash-powder, he invariably gets it. 
The label plainly states the nature of the con- 
tents. If by any chance the label is gone and the 
operator wishes to know whether the mixture be 
an explosive or pure metallic magnesium, a small 
quantity placed on the tip of a knife and ignited 
with a lighted match will quickly remove all 
doubt — but nothing else. 

A photographer has no right to engage in 
flashlight-work if he does not know that a blow- 
through flash-lamp calls only for pure mag- 
nesium powder — harmless under any condi- 
tions. To use flash-powder with such an appa- 
ratus is the height of folly. Fortunately, the 
danger of premature explosion of flash-powder 
exists no longer. Workers may safely rely on 
such illuminants as Eastman’s Spreader Flash- 
Cartridges, Eastman’s Flash-sheets, Gennert’s 
“Spred-Lite,”’ Burke & James’ ‘‘Luxo,”’ Nichols’ 
Patent Flash-Powder, Tolidol Company’s “‘As- 
tra” and “Afga Blitzlicht” of the Berlin Aniline 
Works. How to obtain the best results with 
these mixtures is explained in the booklets on 
the subject issued by each firm, and sent free to 
any one. 


Prize Advertising-Pictures 


Studio Light and the Aristo Eagle for January 
presents a series of interesting pictures — the 
result of the Kodak Advertising-Contest for 
1909, in both the professional and amateur 
classes. While tastes differ, we consider the pic- 
ture which won the first prize, $500.00 cash, by 
William Shewell Ellis, emphatically the best. 
The practical articles are particularly bright and 
valuable, and appeal strongly to the progressive 
worker. It’s a strong number, throughout. 


Exposure-Method Successful 


THE first edition of Steadman’s little work, 
“Complete Exposure-Method and the Home- 
Portrait-Helps,’’ which has been advertised so 
frequently in these pages, has been completely 
sold out, and a second one is in preparation by 
Mr. Steadman. This will contain important 
improvements and additions, and its appearance 
will be eagerly anticipated by all who are inter- 
ested in home-portraiture. 


Artura at Rochester 


ArRTURA has said ‘‘Good-by”’ to Columbus, 
and has moved to Rochester, taking an honored 
place among its new relations. Artura is now 
being successfully produced in its new home, 
and is already stocked at Rochester, also at the 
New York and Chicago branches, and large ship- 
ments have also reached San Francisco. The 
consumer will have no difficulty to procure all 
the Artura paper he wants, at the same price as 
hitherto and through his favorite channels. 


Change of Name 


WE take pleasure to announce that on and 
after Jan. 15, 1910, the business formerly con- 
ducted under the name of Taylor, Taylor & Hob- 
son, Ltd., was continued as The Taylor-Hobson 
Co. Cooke anastigmat lenses — none so justly 
popular in America — will still be imported from 
the English factory, and Mr. J. Ronald Taylor 
will continue the management of the American 
business as before. 


Young ‘‘Papa’’ Cramer 


Ir was our privilege and pleasure to meet the 
greatly rejuvenated ‘‘ Papa” Cramer at the Hotel 
Lenox, in Boston, January 15. During the last 
fifteen years or more “Papa” Cramer has not 
been able to conceal the effects of the cares and 
responsibilities resulting from his connection 
with his great dry-plate establishment. While 
always energetic in mind and body, he looked, 
although he never acted, the part of an old gentle- 
man. It was, therefore, a great surprise to find 
him looking at least fifteen years younger than 
his actual age, in sound physical and mental 
condition, joyous, optimistic and as full of genu- 
ine fun as in his best days. This agreeable 
change, doubtless, has been caused by the suc- 
cessful increase of his firm’s business and its 
greatly-increased prestige. May Mr. Cramer, 
who ill fits the designation of ‘‘ Papa,”’ long con- 
tinue to look, act and feel as he does today. 


Whitfield’s Flash-Lamps 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made with Mr. 
Harry A. Whitfield for the sale in America of 
his well-known Spred-Lite Flash-Lamps. Mr. 
Whitfield is the inventor of the system of igniting 
flash-powder by means of a percussion-cap, and 
he has valuable patents which completely cover 
this method. He has constructed a fine line of 
lamps ranging from 60 cents to $6.00, which can 
be held in the hand conveniently and with per- 
fect safety. They produce a sheet of flame vary- 
ing, according to the size of the lamp, from 
twelve to thirty-six inches. The entire line will 
be handled exclusively by G. Gennert, 24-26 
East 13th St., New York. 
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Professional Magazine Sold 


THE St. Louis and Canadian Photographer, 
after a long and checkered career of thirty-three 
years, has finally been absorbed by the Bulletin 
of Photography. The transaction took place 
early last January. It is announced that the 
old subscribers of the St. Louis publication will 
get the Bulletin of Photography for their unex- 
pired subscriptions. 


Morgan’s Dry-Mounting Process 


THERE are a great many cases which call for a 
mounting-preparation which shall ensure the 
mounted print to lie permanently flat. The ordi- 
nary starch paste, however handy and easy to 
use, is unfit for this purpose. Nearly every prac- 
titioner is familiar with gelatinous preparations 
which, if properly compounded, are admirably 
suited to mount prints without warping. The 
dry-mounting tissue sold by an eminent American 
manufacturing-firm is an excellent product, and 
very generally used. We have seen a number of 
photographic prints mounted on cardboard of 
varying degrees of thickness by Morgan’s Patent 
System of Dry-Mounting, and no possible fault 
can be detected. We also learn that the Morgan 
method has many warm devotees in England, 
where it originated. The device is for dry- 
mounting, plate-marking and die-stamping — 
all one operation and without tissue — to be at- 
tained with ease and certainty of manipulation. 
It is understood that the patentees are seeking 
an outlet for their product in the American mar- 
ket, in which case our readers will have ready 
opportunities to make its acquaintance. 


A Hustling New York Firm 


SEVERAL years ago we printed an account of 
the start and development of the Obrig Camera 
Company, 147 Fulton St., New York City. Our 
remarks at that time were highly creditable to 
the firm’s energy, enterprise and reputation. The 
extent of its business during the last two years 
has very considerably increased, and it does, 
probably, the most successful photographic busi- . 
ness in its section of the metropolis. The firm 
has just issued a neat catalog, a copy of which 
will be mailed to any one for the mere asking. 


The Trend of the Times 


A GRATIFYING evidence of the growing sym- 
pathy and coéperation between the forces of cap- 
ital and labor was seen on the evening of Decem- 
ber 23, when the A. M. Collins Manufacturing 
Co., of Philadelphia, the leading manufacturer 
of card-mounts in America, entertained its em- 
ployees with an elaborate vaudeville performance 
at the Lu Lu Temple, at which more than two 
thousand persons were present. This treat was 
followed the next day by the distribution to every 
employee of gifts of a substantial and acceptable 
character. The Christmas season is a most ap- 
propriate time for bringing into action the kind- 
liest and best qualities of human nature, and it 
seems that more than the usual number of large 
employers of labor have taken advantage of the 
Christmastide of 190g to display an active and 
sympathetic interest in the pleasure and well- 
being of their employees. 


An Omission 


THE exceedingly attractive and ornamental 
picture on the January cover has caused con- 
siderable comment in favor of the author, whose 
name was inadvertently omitted in ‘Our IIlus- 
trations” department. As stated in the table of 
contents, the originator of this picture, “A Win- 
ter’s Night,” is John F. Jones, president of the 
Toledo Camera Club, Toledo, O. 


A Fearless Magazine 


IN renewing his contract one of our largest 
advertisers stated that it was a pleasure to know 
that there is at least one fearless magazine in 
the photographic field; viz., PHoTo-ERA, and that 
it certainly must profit by it in the long run. 

The policy of PHoTo-ERA is to support only 
the best products and to discriminate conscien- 
tiously in the selection of advertisers, as well as 
in supplies of all kinds, thereby gaining, as it has 
already, the highest confidence of its readers, 
supporters and friends. 


Advertising is not medicine to be taken in time 
of distress. It is nourishment, and should be 
taken regularly. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title Date 


Entries Close Particulars of 


Sixth Americen Photographic Salon 


C. C. Taylor, Sec’y. 3236. 


St. Louis, Mo. Mar. 6-14 Cambridge Ave., Toledo, O. 
St. Paul, Minn. Mar. 24 to | 
Apr. 6 
Racine, Wis. Apr. 20-30 | 
Toronto Camera Club Apr. 4-9 | Hugh Neilson, Sec’y, 


2 Gould St., Toronto, Ont. 
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